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With Our Club Managers 
HOW YOU CAN HELP US TO HELP YOU 


WHEN new subscribers do not receive the magazine promptly — 
WHEN old subscribers miss a number after renewal has been sent in — 


WHEN the magazine fails to reach the new address to which subscriber 
has moved — 


THEN there is a disappointed subscriber and an appeal to the Club 
Manager. 


IF YOU WILL HELP US by observing carefully the following sugges- 
tions, WE CAN HELP YOU by givirig subscribers the promptest and 
most careful service possible. 

1. Our mailing lists are.closed on the 20th of each month. If you wish 
subscriptions to start with the May number, for instance, names should 


reach us by April.20th. We furnish back numbers, if requested, when- 
ever possible, but cannot promise to do so. 


2. Subscriptions are always discontinued when they expire. Do not 
trouble to write us asking to have them discontinued. For this reason it 
is necessary to send renewal before 20th of the month in which subscrip- 
tion expires to be sure of getting next month’s issue. Failure to do this 
accounts for missing one or more copies. 


3. The postoffice will not forward the magazine to new address. When 
a subscriber moves he should notify us at once, GIVING BOTH OLD AND 
NEW address. 


4. In sending us renewals, if subscriber has moved, please call our at- 
tention to the fact, and GIVE OLD AS WELL AS NEW address. 


We have had splendid returns from Club Managers this winter. Every 
day brings evidence of their loyal and painstaking work and it is a real 
inspiration to us. - 

Please do not hesitate to ask us for suggestions, supplies of samples, 


posters (a very handsome one will be ready for mailing in ten days), or 
descriptive folders. We like to hear from you. 





SINGLE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, SEVENTY- REMITTANCES. Send by POSTAL or EX- 


FIVE CENTS. PRESS ORDERS, making them payable 

In CLUBs OF FIVE OR Mork, FIFTY CENTs. to Missions. If local check is sent, 
To MINISTERS, Firty CENTs. For- add toc for collection. Coin and 
EIGN POSTAGE 35c extra. CANADIAN stamps are undesirable and are at the 
POSTAGE 25c extra. : sender’s risk. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO MISSIONS, FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Easter Message 


am ‘the Resurrection and the Gite; 
he that believeth in Me, though he 
tere Dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never Die. 


Worps or Jesus To Martua AT BETHANY, 


RECORDED IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, II : 25, 26. 
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(SEE PAGE 286) 


A SHRINE OF THE SHWE DAGON PAGODA. 
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A Tribute and Suggestion 


N closing a missionary sermon to his people, Dr. T. Edwin Brown, of 
New Britain, Conn., one of our ablest preachers, paid this tribute to 


Judson: 


I have wished during these centennial months that the whole English- 
speaking Protestant Christian denominations which in 1912 were cele-. 
brating without exception the centenary of Livingstone were doing the 
same for Judson. He was worthy ofit. He was peculiarly ours. Buthe 
was too great for us to claim a monopoly of him. Intellectually, asa 
Christian, as a self-sacrificing missionary, as a pioneer of Christian 
civilization he was every way as great as Livingstone. The Christian 
world ought today to be studying his character and his work and utiliz- 
ing the inspiration that comes from contact with his noble-spirit and 
his consecrated life. 


When the news of his death reached America, Theodore Parker said that to have given to 
the world one such character was worth the whole cost of the missionary enterprise. Rev. 
James L. Hill, a Congregationalist, says, ‘“‘ In the panorama of the past Judson has given new 
meaning to the old word bridge-builder — Pontifex — exalting it into its old place of honor, 
and giving Pontifex Maximus, the greatest and best bridge-builder, a better meaning than 
it ever had before.”” And so Dr. Hill names Judson as Pontifex Maximus, the best bridge- 
builder, and points out how he and others like him were cultivating a method of access to 
heathen people sitting in unbroken darkness, abysmal brutishness, unhuman shamelessness. 
And then he points out the express loads of Bibles that have gone over this bridge and the 
immense freight of printing presses and school furniture, and the troops of missionaries that 
have followed since the remoteness was bridged between our goodly heritage and the habita- 
tions of cruelty. 


It ought to be much to us that so great a life as this was lived, and that we have the privilege 
of catching something of its inspiration. Had Christ any more claim upon the gratitude, love, 
obedience, self-devotion to the uttermost, of Adoniram Judson, than he has upon every one 
of us? Did he do any more for Judson than for us? He died for Judson, and he died for us. 
He opened for Judson the possibilities of redeemed character. He has done that for us. 
Judson owed to Christ the devotion of all his powers to his Master’s service. So do we. 
Brothers, the men and women who go down into the pit of missionary service, amid the nearest 
or remotest heathenism — in American city, or African or Asiatic jungles — do these awe to 
Christ the uttermost, passionate devotion to Him who died for them and to every needy soul 
for whom he died? Not less, not any less do we owe that devotion, — we, who ought every 
one of us to be standing at the pit’s mouth intelligently and sturdily holding the ropes of 
sympathy and prayer and physical support for the laborers in the pit. Christ has no more 
authoritatively called these to be laborers and miners down there, than he has called us to 
be rope-holders up here. But from all the great inspirations that ought to come to us in this 
Judson Centennial year may God help us to get a fresh and stronger grip upon the ropes of 
enthusiastic missionary interest and prayer, and generous support, and upon the constraining 
love of the Christ whose redeemed servants we are. 
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EN ROUTE: MESSRS. HACKETT, CURRIER, SINGISER ‘AND KING, AND THEIR WIVES 


First Impressions of Burma 


y home must have 
| odd notions, in- 
) deed, concerning 
Burma. For we 
j — in spite of days 
and nights spent 
in asking unnum- 
bered questions— 
set sail in Septem- 
ber with queer ex- 
pectations 
enough. We had 
our minds made 
up (heroically!) 
to meet sees in our front door yard, to 
be fed on no one knows what by a thieving 
Indian cook, and to endure with as much 
fortitude as possible a travesty of winter, 
at go° in the shade. Worse still, though we 
never doubted our “ call,’”’ we felt that we 
were being led to a “cultivated” field. 
Of course, we could be very useful as 
conservers, “‘ holding ” the Christian boys 
at Rangoon College; but fresh conquest, 
the zest of battle, the challenge of enor- 
mous needs and the long vistas of oppor- 
tunity, — these we_had turned our backs 








upon; these lay only in China. If you 
still entertain such notions, you can do 
nothing better for the Kingdom of God 
just now than to forget them! 

In the first place, we found Rangoon 
nothing less than delightful. No, we do 
not overlook the dirty, disordered Indian 
quarters down town, nor the fly-blown 
Burman food sold by filthy street venders; 
and no one here ever lets us forget that 
the hot season and the rains are yet to 
come. But these are not all of Rangoon. 
There are fine cemented avenues, too, and 
department stores; a beautiful, great 
airy hospital, all windows; and parks and 
splendid trees. The Baptist College, in 
a Western suburb, surrounded by a green 
and shady compound, with birds and 
breezes and sunsets behind thick leaves, 
seemed a paradise to us beside our expec- 
tations. The last cobra was seen some 
twenty years ago, they say. The weather, 
which was oddly June-like when we arrived 
in November, seems now, in January, 
more like New England autumn. And 
as for the cook (who, by-the-way, calls 
himself a Hindu Buddhist, with the 


enlightening comment that that is “‘ same 
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THE BUDDHIST SHRINES, RANGOON 


like Christian ” !) — who would not gladly 
forgive him many stolen annas, in view of 
the delicious American ice-cream which 
he can make! 

But what about the “cultivation ” 
of Burma? Yes, we have one Christian 
out of nine among the Karen people of 
the country. Yes, we have some Christian 
Burmans, — eighteen thousand or so. 
But of Buddhist Burmans we have ten 
million. We have a _ towering golden 
pagoda that marks Rangoon as the center 
of a Buddhist world unscathed, unim- 
pressed, almost untouched by the power 
of Jesus. To it scores resort daily, to 
bow in servile and mechanical worship 
before the statue of one whom they 
admit to be a man, and who has taught 
them that there is no god. Out in the 
countryside, the fields are dotted with 
miniatures of this pagoda, which witness 
thousands of duplications of this religious 
performance. Is Burma all cultivated? 
Why not? Because, in spite of our cen- 
tury of achievement, we have not first 
rate Burman preachers. The Baptist 
College — the only Christian college in 
Burma — became a real college giving a 
B.A. degree, only five years ago. The 
graduates who have left it since have found 
the lure of government salaries irresistible 





beside the pittance of a Christian preacher. 
So, we have Christian laymen in high 
places, — and we need them there; but 
meanwhile the Burman theological semi- 
nary has not a single student with more than 
high school education, and very few with 
even that. Suppose the thirty-two fresh- 
men in my English class could be stirred 
to the boiling point for Christ’s Kingdom; 
suppose even the Christian half of them 
could; suppose even half of this half 
could — to the extent of unreserved life- 
service! Those eight men could do more 
for the ten million Buddhists of Burma 
than forty missionaries! Here are the 
challenge of need, the zest of battle, the 
vista of opportunity. They are in old, 
old “cultivated” Burma. They have 
served to revise our opinion of our work, 
— somewhat more, you may guess, than 
the enjoyable Burman winter, or even 
the ice-cream-making cook! 

Raymonp P. Currier. 
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Seed Sowing in Mexico 


By Rev. George H. Brewer, Superintendent of Missions 
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OWN in southern Oax- 
ea aca, where the sugar 
1 cane and castor bean 
flourish, there is a large 
SID, Is population of honest 
Indians who are truly 

AIG Y liberal and anxious to 
KSI know the truth and fol- 

low it at any cost when 

once they are satisfied that they have found 
it. Among these honest folk there went a 
Baptist colporter named Lazarus who, 
like his biblical namesake, is a “ friend of 
Jesus.” Lazarus had a large bundle of 
Bibles and Testaments strapped to the 
back of his mule. On market days in 
each “ Plaza,” he unpacked his bundle 
and spread his wares among the venders 
of eggs, vegetables and other commodities. 
On one of these days, Don Juan (we will 
call him that for short), a well-to-do 
farmer from a neighboring village, spied 
a nice large family Bible with gilt edges. 
It was a fine looking book, but Don Juan 
did not recognize the title. Lazarus ex- 
plained to him briefly that it was a good 
book, the very best book in the world, and 
its possessor would never have occasion to 
regret its purchase. Don Juan asked the 
price: three dollars. He said he would 
buy it on the word of Lazarus and if he 
found it to be a good book, well and good; 
but if not, then Lazarus would hear from 
him. Don Juan began reading it at home. 
It surely was unlike anything he had ever 
read before. It said so much about God 
and Jesus and some of the apostles that 
the village “‘ Padre” ought to see it, and 
tell him whether after all it was a wise 
purchase. So Don Juan took the Bible 
to the village priest. One glance was 
sufficient. He took it and tore out page 
after page, and then threw it down in the 
dirt, and frightened poor Juan with the 
violence of his language. That settled it 
for Juan. He had been deceived. A 


Protestant had sold him a Protestant 
book. He would take it back — torn 
and mutilated, and demand the return of 
his money. 


He had no difficulty in finding 





He told Lazarus he had been 
mistaken. It must be a bad book because 
the “‘ Padre” had said so. It was Lazarus’ 
turn this time, and he asked Don Juan to 
point out where the book said anything 
bad. He even offered to give him back 
his three dollars if he could find one verse 
that was bad. Don Juan confessed that 
he had not read it carefully, but he wanted 
his money back any way. 

“* All right,” said Lazarus, “I shall get 
the three dollars for you, but the man who 
tore the book and soiled it will have to 
pay the money.” Lazarus went to the 
*“ prefectura,” to the judge of the local 
police court, and told his story, showing 
the mutilated Bible. The judge, who 
was a liberal man and hated fanaticism in 
every form, wrote a polite note to the 
village priest, telling him that inasmuch 
as he had deliberately destroyed several 
dollars’ worth of another man’s property, 
he certainly would not object to paying 
for the same, and if there was any question 
about it, he could come into court and 
explain why he did it. 

Lazarus, armed with this note, sought 
an interview with the priest. It was 
granted, and the “ Padre” was very 
quick to inquire the amount he owed. 
“Three dollars, please,” said Lazarus, 
‘and please remember that neither you 
nor any other man can destroy the Word 
of God, for it is written, ‘ till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law.’ ” 

The best part of the story is that the 
soiled and mutilated Bible was kept after 
all by Don Juan, and it led to his conver- 
sion. He is a member of our church at 
Ejutla, and the village priest has not 
attempted again to bother Lazarus in his 
good work of sowing the seed. 


Lazarus. 


CHEERING MESSAGE 


One of our Mexican missionaries writes: 
We had a happy celebration recently at 
our church. We had some fears as to 
whether it was wise to remember the day 
because we have been for so long in con- 
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7 
stant alarm as the revolutionists had cut 
off all communications, and evidently have 


in their power most of the villages and’ 


towns in our part of the state, and some of 
them only a few miles from our city. Of 
course we could not prepare an elaborate 
program, but what we had was interesting 
to all, and in all our services we had 
crowded meetings. It fell to my lot to 
bring to the remembrances of all the 
heroic and inspiring work done by the 
noble men of God who first brought the 
word of God to this country, and it was 
my good fortune to speak about the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society and its 
work in Mexico. It had been our hope 
and purpose to use the occasion as a means 
to get our church to take a final step in 
the matter of self-support, but as most of 
the members at present are without work, 
and we are passing through a very trying 
period on account of the revolution, we 
felt it was not a propitious time to do so, 
and decided to wait for a better oppor- 
tunity. We wish to express our goodwill 
and thanks to the Society in some way, 
and the church voted a contribution of 
$150 for Mexican missions. It is the 
same amount we sent last year, and we 
deeply regret that we are unable to make 
it larger at this time. One thing that 
made us feel specially happy was that at 
our last service fourteen people answered 
our invitation to come to Christ and to 
join us. We are acquainted with most of 
them, and they will soon be baptized. 


A MEXICAN BAPTIST CHURCH FIFTY YEARS 
OLD 

The First Baptist Church of Monterey 
celebrated on January 30, 1914, its golden 
jubilee. Just fifty years ago, when Pro- 
testantism in Mexico was something “‘ new 
under the sun,” a group of converts were 
baptized. They had been led to Christ 
under the preaching of Santiago Hickey, 
an itinerant Baptist preacher who had 
boldly crossed the Mexican border. This 
little church through many vicissitudes 
has grown to be a powerful evangelizing 


agency, now numbering nearly 500 mem- 
bers. It has given over twenty-five of 
its young men to the ministry, has had 
but five pastors, and stands today as the 
strongest and most aggressive evangelical 
church in all Mexico. 

The following interesting program was 
carried out on the occasion of the golden 


jubilee. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JAN. 30 
Service of Prayer and Praise led by the Pastor 
Ernesto Barocio 
Paper, ‘‘ Our Responsibilities and Aims as a Church” 
Tobias Trevifio 
Chorus, ‘‘ Venid, Cantad ” 
Act of consecration and reading of the Church Covenant 
Voluntary Prayers 


SUNDAY FEB. I — 3.30 P.M. 


Organ voluntary 

Invocation 

Hymn and Scripture Lesson 
Chorus, ‘‘ A Cristo Gloria *’ 
** Historical Review ”’ 


Henry T. Westrup 


Alejandro Trevifio 
Santiago Trevifio 


Prayer 

Chorus, ‘‘ Peregrinos Nocturnos ”’ 

Remarks J. B. Cox and Henry T. Westrup 
Benediction 


EVENING SESSION 
Organ voluntary and hymn f : 
Bible Lesson and Prayer Alejandro Treviiio 


‘* The Work in Mexico of the American Baptist Home . 
Mission Society ”’ Ernesto Barocio 


‘‘ The Influence of this Church in Monterey ”’ 
Eliseo Villarreal 


Prayer Manuel Jimenez 


Chorus, ‘‘ Sea la paz ”’ 
Remarks Leandro Garza Leal 


Benediction 


When it is remembered that this program 
was carried out at a time when the city 
was cut off from the outside world by the 
destruction of all railway lines, and was 
in constant fear of a terrible battle, re- 
peating what was witnessed in Monterey 
in October last, one can realize that the 
foundation work of the early missionaries 
who toiled in Mexico fifty years ago was 
real and lasting. 

Referring to this jubilee meeting Mr. 
Alejandro Trevifo writes that, notwith- 
standing the hard conditions created by 
the war, the church in Monterey is forging 
straight ahead, the building was crowded 
to overflowing at all the services, and, 
best of all, fifteen additional condidates 
were presented for baptism. 


Mexico City, Feb. 6, 1914. 
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DR. WITTER AND HIS COMPANY OF STUDENTS AT GAUHATI, ASSAM 


A Glowing Message from Gauhati 
By W.E. Witter, D.D. 


DO NOT READ THIS LETTER IF YOU DO NOT WISH 
TO BE AROUSED BY A NEW MISSIONARY IMPULSE 


' Ho” do you feel,” you ask, “ after 

getting through the first hot 
season? As brisk, happy and enthusiastic 
as before the long and terrific heat, mos- 
quitoes and sandflies, fever, et cetera?” 
Happier far—every day more so, that we 
can be here. Jubilant that we can be 
here in Gauhati in this work for the College 
men. Look at that young fellow to the 
left and in front of Mrs. Witter in “ The 
Saturday Afternoon Group of College 
Students on the Gauhati Compound.” 
He has still another year in College, but is 
already the author of a large ‘* English- 
Assamese Dictionary’ of over 600 pages 
which we are using daily; has in the press 
“The Assamese Primer for European 
Gentlemen and Ladies ’’; is soon to pub- 
lish a ‘“‘ Dictionary of Assamese-English 
Proverbs ” and a little later “ The Life of 
Hem Chandra Borooah.” 

Would you not like to have the privilege 
of sitting down with this fine young 
fellow and telling him of the superior 
claims of the religion of Jesus Christ over 
all the other religions of the world, and be 
trying with might and main to be so living 
that religion yourself as to win such as 


he to allegiance loyal and true to the 
Master-Man? Our work is _ opening 
splendidly since our return from the year 
at Jorhat where as you know we spent the 
last year helping in the excellent Boys 
School there. High School and College 
students are already coming in such 
numbers we are perplexed as to how we 
can meet them all in the most effective 
way. Classes for the Study of the Life that 
is Life indeed are crowding on one another. 
Come and help us out. The joy of facing 
these bright young fellows, who quote 
glibly Addison, Macaulay, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Milton and the 
like, and facing them with such a theme, 
far surpasses the delightful hours with 
Mission Study Classes on the beautiful 
shores of Lakes George and Geneva and 
of Narragansett Bay. Why? Oh, there 
are many others who could have taught 
those classes as well as I. Here there is 
no one to do it but myself. If these 
splendid fellows are to learn definitely of 
Him during this most crucial period of 
all their lives they must have that message 
and teaching from me. 

The consciousness of being the only 
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one in all the world to do an appointed 
task has in it an inspiration which is simply 
overwhelming. Come and try it once. 
It has to be experienced in a land like this 
to be understood and appreciated. Come, 
or get some of the younger readers of 
Missions to come and to come soon. 
Thirteen of our missionaries leaving in a 
little over a year just closing and only one 
returning and no new families. Come! 
Come! 

What blessed times we had with the 
Gales, Latimer, Sweet, Hill, Briggs, Nichols, 
Dr. Sanders, the Misses Fenn and Richard- 
son,. Mrs. Safford and Miss Brigham! 
You will listen to some burning messages 
when they reach home again. Assam 
will not be forgotten in the eloquence 
of those occasions. ‘They will never forget 
meeting here, at our invitation, the fine 
company of Hindu and Mohammedan 
gentlemen of high position, all of whom 
could converse easily with them in Eng- 
lish. It was “A Meeting of the East and 
the West for Mutual Fellowship,” and 
our Indian guests were as enthusiastic 
over the meeting as our “‘ wise men and 
women” from the West. Numbers of 
Hindu and Mohammedan gentlemen ex- 
pressed themselves most favorably con- 
cerning the hostel for College and High 
School men that we hope will soon be 
approved by the Board and the money 
furnished therefor by some of the men and 
women of means in America who may be 
glad to embrace this opportunity of thus 
helping to shape the future lives of those 
who are inevitably to be the leaders of 
the next generation for or against the 
Christian religion in this awakening Prov- 
ince. 

At present it seems to us that we are 
doing about a tenth or a twentieth of what 
we might do had we proper equipment 
for our work. A Hindu gentleman of 
high position has told us that the minute 
we would have a hostel ready it would-be 
filled and that he would himself furnish 


six or seven college men to be thus under 
our influence day and night. As we are 
now situated we have to meet our classes 
on the verandah of the bungalow occupied 
by the Kampfers with whom we board, 
there being neither hostel nor bungalow at 
our disposal —a most absurd way of doing 
mission work viewed from any standpoint 
whatsoever. We are bound to do our 
best in this tea-cup arrangement, but hope 
and pray for the speedy dawning of the 
day when under more favorable condi- 
tions we can do more — far more and with 
even less stress and strain. Ina few weeks 
the rains will be upon us and we will be 
driven from the verandahs inside the 
bungalow, then what we will do and how 
we can do for these students, who are now 
coming daily, we do not know. We look 
up, and then across the far seas trusting 
some telephonic message from the great 
Headquarters of this great missionary 
enterprise may reach hearts and consciences 
and pocket books of some who may wish 
to make investments for eternity. We. 
fully realize that the constant and greatest 
need is that we ourselves be first of all 
right in spirit and method. We do not 
place equipment first by any means, but 
we are confident we can be just as spiritual, 
and live just as near to Christ, and repre- 
sent His life and character just as fully 
with equipment as without it. When 
sent to cultivate a field of corn a man can 
be as good a Christian if given a hoe as 
if given only a sharpened stick, and he 
can do far more work with the hoe and 
better work. In our present work we feel 
like the man without the hoe. So remem- 
ber that the happy Witters and their 
fellow missionaries here at Gauhati and 
throughout Assam will all be the happier 
when we can send you a picture of a new 
hostel and can tell you of its daily effects 
when used for God on the lives of those 
whom you have sent us to influence for 
Him, numbers of whom you hope, as do 
we, that we may fully win to Him. 
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SECRETARY BRINSTAD READY FOR A TRIP ON THE “ CROZER CRUISER” WITH CAPTAIN STORY 
AND A PARTY OF PUBLICATION SOCIETY WORKERS 


A Transcontinental Trip 


By Rev. Guy C. Lamson 


MISSIONARY AND FIELD SECRETARY OF THE PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


N January 2 I started 
on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast which took me 

{ before I completed my 

journey through eight- 

een States and over a 

distance of 9,500 miles. 

I had several pur- 

poses in mind: I desired to visit the South- 

ern California Baptist Convention to speak 
for all the general societies. As on previous 
trips in other districts, I wanted to meet as 

many of our missionaries as possible that I 

might know them and see with my own 

eyes the fields in which they operate and 
touch conditions as they must touch them. 

It is my ambition to have intimate first 
hand knowledge of our mission fields and to 

be able to see through the eyes of State 

Convention Secretaries and workers on the 

field the problems as they see them, and to 

feel the thrill of their dreams as they dream 
them. 

Through train delay I reached St. Louis 
too late to make my connection for the 





West, and as it was Sunday morning, I de- 
termined to visit the Third Baptist Church 
where a vice-president of the Publication 
Society, the much sought Dr. Williamson, 
has held sway so long. The Sunday school 
was an inspiration. Good Deacon Teas- 
dale led me from department to department. 
The Agoga Men’s Class under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Howard G. Colwell was an 
especial inspiration. Over 200 were pres- 
ent. The superintendent of the school 
announced an average attendance for 1913 
of 1,054 — an attendance for this first Sun- 
day in the New Year of 1,158. This is 
claimed to be the largest Sunday school 
west of the Mississippi River. The Sunday 
school was followed immediately by the 
morning service. Dr. Williamson gave 
us what he called the first half of a sermon 
on “ New Year Studies.” I should like to 
hear the other half. Some one on my trip 
—I am glad I have forgotten who it was — 
asked me if there were many in the congre- 
gation, saying that he had heard that 
congregations were small. Well, as I re- 
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member it, there was room for probably 
ten more people to sit on the stairs leading 
to the galleries and I judge that they could 
have seated twenty more along the edge 
of the pulpit platform. Otherwise, I saw 
no openings. It is small wonder that the 
church has determined after eleven years 
of Dr. Williamson’s service to build yet 
larger and to keep him at least eleven more. 

On my way I had a chance to just say 
“ How do you do?” in Kansas City to our 
genial Superintendent, Joe P. Jacobs, as he 
was leaving on a journey. At Deer Trail 
I saw Chapel Car “ Glad Tidings ” stand- 
ing on a side track doing business for the 
Kingdom. There was just a chance to 
shout a greeting to Missionary Davis. and 
to hurry on to Denver. Here I had a brief 
visit with my former Rochester Seminary 
classmate and long-time friend, Dr. A. H. C. 
Morse, pastor of the First Church. Dr. 
Morse, from all reports in the city, is giving 
the old First Church one of the strongest 
and most fruitful ministries of its history. 
I will not speak of the snow I saw in Denver. 
I hesitate for the sake of my reputation 
for veracity. Let some California real 
estate agent set himself to the job and he 
will do it full justice. 


THE SACRAMENTO CONFERENCE 


My first real stop was Sacramento. 
Here were gathered all of the Directors of 
Sunday school and Young People’s work in 
the Pacific District. For two days and a 
half we were in conference together. Mr. 
Chalmers, our national Educational Sec- 
retary, and Rev. George L. White, Pacific 
Coast Superintendent, were with us. Prob- 
lems peculiar to particular fields, problems 
of protruding personality, problems of re- 
lationships, problems in connection with 
the development of the general nation wide 
plan were discussed. Three sessions a day 
were held and the men attended strictly to 
business. I believe that these men are 
doing a work frequently misunderstood, 
seldom appreciated, but-a work neverthe- 
less which makes for stronger and better 
church life in the future. 

There were several bright spots during 
the conference. Pastor Langford, in co- 
operation with other pastors and laymen, 
took us on a brief automobile tour of the 
city, which was a delight. Then we had our 
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pictures taken at the State House. It was 
suggested that Gov. Hiram Johnson would 
like to be included in the group. Then 
there was a closing banquet in the Y. W. 
C. A. dining room, attended by Mr. Brin- 
stad, Superintendent of the Northern Cali- 
fornia State Convention, and by all the 
pastors of the city and their wives. It was 
a delightful ending of a most helpful con- 
ference. 
A CRUISER TRIP 

On Saturday morning the remnant of the 
party started with Captain Story of the 
Crozer Colportage Cruiser Osceola on a 
trip down the Sacramento River, studying 
the boat and the field in which it operates. 
Superintendent Brinstad was one of the 
most enthusiastic members of the party 
as he pointed out the possibilities of success- 
ful religious undertaking. Here is a field 
with over six hundred miles of diked water- 
ways which is positively the richest terri- 
tory I have ever seen. The people all live 
behind the dikes and all houses face the 
river. Many of the houses are modern * 
palaces. Not an acre of land from Sacra- 
mento down to Pittsburg is for sale at any 
price. Farm after farm was pointed out, 
the net income from which last year was 
$50,000, $60,000, $75,000. Cherry and 
pear trees stretch away by the thousand 
on every side. And this country, incom- 
parably rich, has never been drained for the 
support of religion. On the contrary, it 
has been overlooked and left to its own 
devices. A number of years ago the Metho- 
dists did work up the river and established 
three or four preaching centers. But later 
they withdrew, even though in one lo- 
cality one man promised to furnish a church 
and pay the whole salary of the preacher. 
Going down that river we saw town after 
town that had never had a religious service 
of any .kind — Sunday school nor prayer 
meeting nor preaching service. These are 
towns ‘of our own flesh and blood. But 
there are also great settlements of foreigners. 
We visited two Chinese villages — one of 
which, Walnut Grove, is said to be the 
second largest Chinatown in the United 
States. And to these people, some of whom 
are later to return to China and tell their 
friends of this Christian country and its 
religion, no word of gospel truth has been 
uttered. Oh, the unutterable shame of it 
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THE WATERWAYS ON WHICH THE CRUISER FINDS ITS WAY 


—when there are thousands huddled to- 
gether in space less extensive than that 
occupied by some churches that I know. 

Sunday, January 11th, was spent with 
Captain Story on the boat, going through 
the usual schedule. In the morning there 
was Sunday school at Courtland. It was 
bitter cold, but thirty-two came, some of 
them over two miles. The Sunday school 
was organized about December Ist, the 
first thing of its kind in the town. We 
gathered in one end of a big dance hall 
loaned us by one of the saloonkeepers, — it 
was the only place. There, huddled around 
two little oil stoves, the word of life was 
taught; and by people who had not yet 
come to know it themselves, for there is 
only one professing Christian in the place. 
But these young people, some of them 
wealthy, are learning even as they teach. 
And I believe and Captain Story believes 
that there are many here ready to accept 
Christ if they can know Him. 

Sunday school was followed by a preach- 
ing service, —if I mistake not, the first 
Sunday preaching service in the town. 
Forty-five were there; even the saloon- 
keeper came. I wish I could show you the 
strong young people, especially the young 
men, who were there. I never saw better. 


I presented three truths: All men are lost; 
there’s only one Saviour; He never forces 
any man to be saved. The message 
gripped some. When we went down to the 
tie-up to get on the boat one poor fellow 
came to me thanking me for coming and for 
sending Captain Story. He said, “I 
drifted down here. My wife is dead and I 
have four children in the city. Today’s 
was the first religious service I have at- 
tended in twenty-three years.” 

Then we went on down the river, passing 
towns where the gospel had never been 
preached, in order that I might see a situa- 
tion entirely different—a town where 
there is a church, but one which is strangely 
indifferent. I never saw a town which for 
beauty of situation surpasses Rio Vista. A 
growing, hustling town with a branch of 
the Southern Pacific building in; one fine 
little hotel already in operation and another 
with a hundred rooms nearing completion. 
There is a Catholic institution here but it 
has no hold on the people. There is also 
an evangelical church. Thirteen were pres- 
ent at its Sunday morning service. Not 
many for a town of 1,200 people, the over- 
whelming majority of whom are Protestant. 
But I was told the church makes no effort 
to do anything. Perhaps our coming will 
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be a blessing in more ways than one. We 
held a preaching service in Masonic Hall, 
with sixty-five in attendance, men and 
women of education and of means. Cap- 
tain Story has been coming here regularly 
for several weeks. It is evident that the 
people will go to hear the gospel. 

I cannot take the space to tell of the rest 
of that journey by boat — perhaps later 
opportunity will be given; but I came 
away trom the Netherlands country with a 
feeling of depression and a great longing 
to go back and to stay until that whole 
region is evangelized. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


My next regular stop was San Diego, 
where the Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention was gathered for its twenty-third 
annual meeting in the beautiful White 
Temple, the home of the First Baptist 
Church. Dr. W. H. Geistweit is certainly 
a great leader of a splendid body of people, 
and the things that he did for the comfort 
and convenience of more than 500 delegates 
and guests are past enumerating. It was a 
great convention, splendidly directed and 
held to its schedule by President Brougher. 


_that others should be faithful. 
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When Dr. Brougher goes to Boston next 
June to preside as President of the Publi- 
cation Society it behooves every speaker to 
be prepared to get through on time. 

One of the things that impressed me about 
the Convention was’ the fine way in which 
people stayed by the business. There were 
men of large undertakings, such as Messrs. 
Griffith, D. K. Edwards, President of the 
Home Mission Society, Conway, Birch, 
Merriam, Tomkins, Boadway and others. 
They were there for business — giving their 
attention to the business of the Kingdom; 
and their faithfulness made it imperative 
Secretary 
Watson gave a masterly presentation of 
some problems that are being faced and of 
the lines along which they must be worked 
out. He is a wise and a strong leader of a 
body that is destined to be ultimately one 
of the great Baptist bodies of our land. 

It was a delight to meet so many whom I 
have known in the East—such men as 
Frank B. Matthews, George D. Knights, 
Otto S. Russell, Selden W. Cummings, - 
Arthur Leonard Wadsworth, and others 
who went to California, not because they 
were sick, but because they were strong. 
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Sunday, January 18th, I spent in Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles. In the morning 
it was a delight to be at the First Church, 
Pasadena, where genial pastor Cummings, 
whose loss New England greatly felt, is 
doing a great work. He is remembering 
the children still and a great chorus of 
girls is an added feature of the work. 
When Mr. Cummings went to Pasadena 
they told him that no man could get an 
evening congregation. They know better 
now, for night after night the First Church 
is filled to overflowing. Here I met some 
of my former church members and “ The 
man from Pennsylvania ” whose gracious 
ministrations are not unknown wherever 
he goes. What a volume of good deeds the 
great unfolding day will reveal to him and 
his friends! A party of over twenty-five 
of the leading people of the church took 
dinner together. Here for two hours we 
talked and asked and answered questions. 

The evening was spent with Temple 
Baptist Church and the First Church, 
Los Angeles. It was an inspiration to face 
Dr. Brougher’s great congregation. Four 
fifths of the congregation were men. 

Dr. Carter of the First Church is render- 
ing the same sort of a sane, strong and 
balanced ministry that the people of In- 
diana came to know so well and to respect 
so highly. One of the remembered experi- 
ences of the trip was the way in which the 
“Committee on Visiting Brethren” in- 
troduced me to his congregation. 


A FATEFUL JOURNEY 


I finally finished the business connected 
with my trip in Los Angeles on Monday 
afternoon, January 19th, and _ started 
North. I left Los Angeles and the South- 
ern California country with a great deal of 
regret, but with many pleasant memories. 
I had a short time in San Francisco on 
Tuesday, which I spent in conference with 
some of our workers and a visit to China- 
town under the direction of Sum Sing, the 
faithful colporter of the Publication Society. 

On Wednesday morning our train was 
halted at Dunsmuir, Cal., because of the 
heavy snow. Six miles above us the Shasta 
Limited was snowed in. The rotary plows 
worked all day, and in the early evening two 
of the express trains above us were dug out 
and we started on our way once more, 
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reaching Roseburg, Ore., on Thursday 
morning, twelve hours late, only to dis- 
cover that that country had had no snow, 
but had been for several days drenched with 
dreadful rains. I was intending to drive 
from this point across country to Marsh- 
field, Oregon, in order to visit the field in 
which the “ Life Line” operates, and meet 
some of the people. We found that the 
best road up which I could drive to Marsh- 
field was blocked by a great landslide in the 
canon, which would take four or five days 
to shovel out. No :aails had come through 
and no mails were going out. I was able 
finally to make an arrangement with a 
livery man for a special rig and a driver to 
take me on the first part of my eighty- 
three mile journey to Marshfield by 
another way. We drove through to 
Myrtle Point, a distance of sixty-three 
miles, in mud the most of the time hub 
deep. I cannot speak at length of the na- 
ture of that drive. After the first few 
miles of good roads we came to the corduroy 
roads, which I thought when I first struck 
them about the worst of any I had ever 
met. But before I finished my journey 
I looked back with longing to those cor- 
duroy roads. We were compelled to go a 
distance of eleven miles through the 
Camas Valley Cafion without passing a soli- 
tary human habitation. A part of the 
distance the journey was through the great 
forests; then the road wound its way high 
up on the mountain side with a river run- 
ning far below and no obstructions between 
us and it. About dark on that first night 
of the journey we broke down. After 
patching up our rig we started on again, 
only to break down a second time, and after 
that still a third time, when straps and 
wire held the broken whiffletree. Late 
at night we came through the first part of 
the canon journey and arrived at a sheep- 
herder’s, who graciously took us in. 

We started out again early the next 
morning, and made the balance of our trip 
by daylight. We passed slides that had 
already started. We barely escaped one 
which was starting as we came to it. We 
came to places where the entire roadway 
had been washed away, and we were com- 
pelled to turn back again. But at last we 
reached Myrtle Point at four o’clock on ‘the 
afternoon of the second day of that con- 
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tinuous stage journey. I was able to get a 
train here and reached Marshfield shortly 
after six o'clock on Friday night. The 
people of the First Baptist Church of Marsh- 
field, who had been so instrumental in se- 
curing the “ Life Line,” had arranged a 
social gathering in the church. People 
had come from some of the out-stations 
where preaching is being done by Captain 
Hall; and one of the pleasant features of 
the evening was the baptism of a splendid 
young lumberman by the Cruiser captain. 
After the social gathering a party of the 
men took me down to the boat house where 
the “Life Line” makes her home. 

I arose at six in the morning to prepare 
myself for the final journey of ninety-three 
miles across country to Drain, Oregon. 
Part of the journey was taken by boat and 
the rest by team. It was necessary to en- 
gage special rigs, and on one stretch of 
twenty miles we drove on the sands of the 
seashore. The journey lasted from Satur- 
day morning until four o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, at which time I reached the rail- 
road once more. 

Having seen a part of the country with 
my own eyes I am not at all surprised that 
Captain Hall has found enough to keep 
him busy. In the last seven months he has 
visited over 500 unchurched families; has 
held 72 prayer meetings, and delivered 179 
sermons and addresses; 34 have been led 
to give themselves to Christ, two Sunday 
schools and one church have been organized, 
while the Word of God has been put into 
162 destitute homes. 


BACK TO RAILROAD COUNTRY 


I reached Seattle, Washington, on Mon- 
day morning, January 27th. A full day 
had been planned. In the morning there 
was an open meeting of the Seattle Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. Dr. Carter Helm Jones, Presi- 
dent of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, presided, and the ministers of 
neighboring conferences had been invited. 
The morning session, which was given over 
to a discussion of the Publication Society 
work, was followed by a luncheon, attended 
by many of the pastors and their wives and 
a considerable number of the prominent 
Baptist business men of the city. At two 
o’clock the whole party left the Galbraith 
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Dock on the steamer “Florence K.,” 
specially chartered for the occasion, and 
went to Eagle Harbor, where the service was 
held in connection with the laying of the 
keel of the “ Robert G. Seymour ”’ Memorial 
Cruiser, which is to minister to the neglected 
thousands along West Washington’s water- 
ways. In the territory in which this is to 
operate there are 70,000 people living in 
school districts which have no Protestant 
church or Bible school. It is estimated that 
34,000 have .no opportunity to hear any 
preaching of the gospel from Catholic or 
Protestant. There are 1,700 miles of 
coastline in the Puget Sound district and 
two whole counties composed entirely of 
islands. Colporter Rev. W. R. Howell is a 
man especially qualified for the work of 
the cruiser. I am sure that the West 
Washington brethren and the Publication 
Society have great reason to thank God 
for his coming. I left Seattle in the early 
morning of the 27th, and except for a series 
of conferences in the city of Chicago, made 
no break in the journey home. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


This was my longest trip of inspection. 
There are certain impressions which I 
gained from this brief trip that may be 
interesting to some who have had questions 
along these same lines. 

The first impression made upon me re- 
lated to the character of the men in the 
employ of our various Societies in the 
Pacific District. The State Convention 
Boards have selected men as their execu- 
tive secretaries who are in very truth 
Kingdom men. They are men of vision 
and grace. The missionary workers whom 
I was privileged to see were without excep- 
tion men of consecration and force. We 
can safely depend upon these leaders and 
these helpers to do all that human agency 
can do to bring in the kingdom of Christ. 

The second impression relates to the 
fearful inadequacy of the whole force which 
the Christian church has put upon the 
Pacific Coast. We have no conception in 
the eastern part of our country of the great- 
ness in extent of territory of that western 
country. I am sure that if our men and 
women of means and of heart could ap- 
preciate the tremendous importance of 
winning that country for Jesus Christ now 
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there would be no lack of resources in the 
treasuries of our missionary organizations. 
The workers which the Home Mission 
Society, and the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, and the Publication Society, and 
the State Conventions together can put 
into the field do not begin to measure up 
to the necessities of the situation. I have 
pledged myself so far as in me lies to help 
increase the force on the Pacific Coast. 
It surely is an appalling situation when 
State Convention Boards are compelled 
to recommend that no more new work be 
undertaken because they cannot properly 
care for work already in existence. It 
opens up for us the same question which is 
so perplexing for the Foreign Mission 
Society— the question as to whether we 
shall give the strength of our endeavor to 
an INTENSIVE or an EXTENSIVE work. 
Another impression that came to me 
relates to the increasing complexity of the 
foreign problem. The same _ situations 














which have arisen in the East are already 
arising on the Pacific Coast. I saw colo- 
nies of Chinese people numbering thousands 
to which no man or woman has ever gone 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Everywhere 
we find the Hindus, Italians, Portuguese, 
and Japanese—and practically nothing 
is being done for these peoples who are 
soon to be augmented, as we believe, by 
thousands of others of other nationalities 
lured hither by tales of easy wealth. 

The final impression made upon me of 
which I will speak is an impression of the 
certain development of a great Baptist 
constituency. I believe that the dreams of 
those men who dream large things for the 
religious development on the Coast are to 
be far surpassed by the actual realities. 
But while the heart sinks as we think of 
the great demands which we cannot now 
meet, we can say with Phillips Brooks that 
“‘with certainty of the final outcome, we will 
have patience with the lingering means.” 
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The June Meetings 


You cannot begin planning too soon 
to attend the Boston Meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and its 
affiliated Missionary Societies. There 
is every reason why these anniversaries 
should be of the deepest interest. To 
begin with, the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society is to celebrate 
its one hundredth anniversary and 
the centennial also of Judson’s wonder- 
ful work in Burma. That alone 
would make the occasion memorable, 
and one in which every Baptist 
might wish to participate. Then, 
the new Society which becomes the 
successor of the two Woman’s Foreign 
Societies, according to the action 
taken last year, will perfect its organi- 
zation and hold its first annual meet- 
ing; and that will signalize another 
great event in our Baptist history. 
While the other Societies will not have 
special anniversaries, they will all 
have stirring programs, and the Con- 
vention itself has many matters of 
interest to consider. When it is 
added that all this is to occur in 
Boston, what more need be said? 
Boston remains unexcelled as a point 
of interest to the people of this coun- 
try. It is the city of historic places. 
Its welcome will be gracious. Plan 
to come. 

w 


In Revolutionary Mexico 


Affairs do not improve in Mexico, 
and prophets find it difficult to pre- 
dict what next. The murder of an 
English citizen by the rebel leader 
Villa introduced new complications 
into a situation already delicate enough. 


Our government is trying every means 
in its power to avoid the necessity of 
an intervention that would mean war 
with Mexico. The one thing that 
seems clear is that such revolution- 
ary leaders as Carranza and Villa are 
no more fit to govern Mexico than 
Huerta, and that a strong hand like 
that of Diaz is needed. Capacity 
for self-government has yet to be 
proved in Mexico. The fact that 
during this period of distress and un- 
certainty, our mission work makes 
progress, even in Nueva Leon, the . 
center of revolutionary operations, 
is certainly remarkable. Read the 
account elsewhere of the celebration 
in Monterey, and realize the conditions 
under which accessions to the noble 
church there are being made. That 
means stamina. 
W 


The Situation in China 


We are glad to receive from Rev. 
P. R. Bakeman, one of the well in- 
formed missionaries to China, unquali- 
fied endorsement of our statement 
regarding the adoption of Confucian- 
ism as a state religion and its signifi- 
cance. We note that the religious 
papers of the leading denominations, 
such as the Continent (Presbyterian) 
and Congregationalist take a similar 
view. We are promised an article 
presently by Dr. Franklin on the 
Temple of Heaven in Peking. As for 
affairs in China in general, no news 
may be taken as good news. The 
one thing needed is time, free from 
revolutionary outbreaks, in which the 
people may learn what a Republic is, 
and how to adapt themselves to a 
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citizenship possessing liberty and 
rights. 


A) 


Yuan Shi Kai to Dr. Mott 


In connection with the recent action 
concerning Confucianism, it is inter- 
esting to note that when Dr. John R. 
Mott was on his last visit to China as 
a representative of the Continuation 
Committee and also in the prosecu- 
tion of his Student work, he was sent 
for by the President of the Chinese Re- 
public and granted a private interview. 
Instead of an interview of five minutes, 
as he had expected, he was with 
President Yuan Shi Kai for forty 
minutes. The latter asked many 
questions, and was evidently deeply 
impressed with what Dr. Mott said. 
This was the message which the 
President impressed upon him, before 
he allowed him to go: “ You must 
change your plan; I want you to stay 
in China and visit the secondary 
cities. Confucius teaches us the truth, 
but your message tells us of the power 
to obey the truth.” That was the 
keenest analysis that could possibly 
be made of the difference between a 
code of ethics like Confucianism and a 
gospel of power unto salvation like 
Christianity. 


An 


WI 
A New Peace Fund 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 
$2,000,000 to establish a new Peace 
.Fund, which is to be administered 
by an executive committee repre- 
senting twenty-five different denom- 
inations, with Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son of New York as chairman. The 
significance of this lies in the fact 
that after long manifesting his disre- 
gard for the churches, Mr. Carnegie 
now turns to them, “ certain,” as he 
says in his letter to the administrators 
of the fund, “ that the strongest appeal 
that can be made is to members of 
the religious bodies.” The income 
is to be used, so long as war is not 
abolished, in such ways as will most 
successfully appeal to the people in 
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the cause of peace through arbitration 
of international disputes. When ar- 
bitration. is established, the income 
from the fund is to be used for re- 
lieving “the deserving poor and 
afflicted, especially those who have 
struggled long and earnestly against 
misfortune and have: not themselves 
altogether to blame for their poverty.” 
This fund is the first of its kind which 
the churches have been asked to 
administer through their representa- 
tives. The trustees include Protes- 
tants, Jews and Catholics, so that 
the interest of all may be enlisted in 
this great cause of peace. Among 
the trustees are Dean Shailer Mathews 
and President Faunce of Brown. 
Among the things that will be done 
under this foundation, it is suggested 
that noted peace advocates may be 
led to visit one country after another; 
that conferences of the clergy of 
Europe and America be held; and 
that the propaganda of world peace 
be spread throughout this country by 
sermons, lectures and pageants. 


wy 


What Universal Peace would Mean 


When one reflects upon the cost 
of war and armaments, and what 
could be done for the welfare of 
humanity if this cost could be expended 
in its behalf, the imagination halts 
and the conscience revolts. Assuredly 
the response from the Christian men 
and women of the country will be 
prompt to any appeal that will aid 
in doing away with the possibility of 
war. Mr. Carnegie believes that the 
Teutonic nations, Germany, Britain 
and the United States, will first decide 
to act in unison in establishing arbitra- 
tion as a method of settling all dis- 
putes, and then the other Powers 
will be compelled to follow. If this 
is brought about, and we believe it 
will be, think what funds will be re- 
leased for education and preservation 
of life and provision of those things 
which minister to the higher nature 
of man. Let. us do all we can to 
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create a sentiment that will keep 
our country in the front rank of peace 


advocates. 


An Argument for Cooperation Abroad 


The significance of the close coopera- 
tion of the Christian missionary forces 
is not lost upon the Moslems. The 
Missionary Review of the World gives 
the gist of an article in 4/-Moayad, 
the chief Arabic paper of the Islamic 
world, in which the writer, after refer- 
ring to the movement for Christian 
unity, points out the fact that the 
stronger the Christians become the 
greater will be the impact of their 
united forces upon Islam. He calls 
upon Moslems to wake up, for when 
the Christian denominations are united 
the Moslems will not be able to stand 
against them. ‘‘ Where are our 
leaders, and where are those that are 
able to donate funds for us to follow 
the example of the Christians? Things 
are in bad condition, rich men will not 
give their wealth and others will not 
start a movement, but all the time we 
hear of the Christians planning to do 
more and more against us.” When 
we remember that Islam is the great 
missionary force, aside from Christian- 
ity, and that we are face to face with 
this tremendous power in Africa not 
only, but in India and other lands as 
well, we shall realize that this is a 
suggestive statement. 


Ww 


Oppression in Russia 


These seem to be days when oppres- 
sion rules with heavy hand in Russia. 
The Independent says that the Gover- 
nor of Kursk entered a Baptist meeting 
house at Byelgorod and dispersed the 
congregation as an illegal assemblage. 
The preacher protested that the Bap- 
tists had imperial permission to hold 
services, but the Governor declared 
that they were entitled only to meet 
and not to pray, and police were 


stationed around the building to pre- 
vent any one from entering. The 
Governor might well be afraid of 
prayer, but the distinction drawn is 
a curious one. 


Pe 
WI 


Denominationalism in Cooperation 


HE recent Home Mission Insti- 

tutes held in six western states, 
and reported in other pages of this 
issue, were significant in more ways 
than one. They brought out, for one 
thing, the new conditions of harmoni- 
ous cooperation in which the work of 
home missions is being conducted 
by the leading Boards and Societies. 
They disclosed, for another thing, the 
intelligent methods now pursued, in 
order to find out just what the needs 
of the fields are and how they may 
most effectively be met. The reli- 
gious census taking that has been done .- 
makes it possible to lay plans of 
definite character, and to designate 
work to various organizations which 
are so situated that they can best 
carry it on. The Home’ Missions 
Council in a quiet way has been per- 
forming a service of great importance 
to the future religious development of 
the West. The representatives of 
the Council, in these institutes, made 
it plain to workers on the field that 
the program of the future is to be one 
of zeal tempered by knowledge, and 
of extensive work planned and exe- 
cuted in cooperation. 

One other thing of interest and 
importance developed in the course 
of this unusual tour, with its confer- 
ferences of workers. That was the 
emphasis laid upon the denomination 
as the unit of power. If those who 
have feared the loss of distinctive 
principles and of convictions through 
federation and cooperation could have 
heard the utterances of the speakers, 
all of them believers in cooperation, 
they would have been reassured. It 
was emphasized again and again that 
denominational affiliation is essential 
to permanency and power. There 
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was no sentimental talk about uniting 
in a single organization or playing at 
uniformity. ‘The fact was recognized 
that every church should belong to 
some denomination, that strong de- 
nominations mean strong working 
forces and organizations, and that 
the denominational agencies should 
use all their strength to cultivate the 
home mission fields. But it was also 
seen that this course involves nothing 
in the nature of rivalry, and that such 
true denominationalism is not incon- 
sistent with the closest cooperation 
in this cultivation. 

This idea may seem novel to some 
—denominationalism in cooperation; 
but it possesses no novelty for the men 
who have tried it, who are more and 
more: trying it, and proving that it is 
a very blessed thing in reality. There 
was a time when to be true to one’s 


convictions meant isolation. To make 
it, instead, a strong factor in coopera- 
tion is very great gain. If our country 
is to be evangelized the evangelical 
denominations must work together 
as one mighty army of righteousness, 
every division alert and loyal. If 
the pagan lands are to become Chris- 
tian, all Christian missionaries in 
those lands must band themselves 
together and be known as one in 
Christ. Denominations stand as divi- 
sions of a host, but they must not 
stand for division in the host. Not 
less denominationalism but more co- 
operation, and especially more ex- 
tensive operation all along the line 
—that seems to be an outstanding 
lesson of the conferences that were 
so helpful to the field leaders who 
attended them. In unity there. is 
strength and strength is essential. 














HIS issue is crowded with matter that 

should stir the heart of the readers. 
What a kaleidoscopic work is this of mis- 
sions, and what a range it covers! Go with 
the writers, and you will find yourself in 
strange foreign lands where the customs 
are very different from ours, but the human 
hearts have the same needs; you will 
travel from India and Japan and the 
Philippines to Mexico, Porto Rico, and 
the Great West of our own country. You 
will mingle with the Buddhist, the Mo- 
hammedan, the Jew, the foreign-speaking 
of this polyglot land, and the indifferent 
nothingites. You will see how tactfully 
the missionaries approach their delicate 
work in seeking to serve and win. You 
will learn something about lands that have 
seemed far off and wholly unfamiliar. 
And through it all there will run a thread 
of conviction that this is the work that 
proves Christianity to be the world reli- 
gion, because this is absolutely unselfish 


work, done from belief that this is God’s 
will and way for His children to seek and 
save that which is lost. Read and reflect, 
and then resolve to make this coming year 
one of the best in our missionary history. 


{ Dr. R. S. MacArthur, President of the 
Baptist World Alliance, on his return from 
Burma, where he was one of the American 
representatives at the Judson Centennial, 
assumed the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Baltimore, one of the strong 
churches of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. It is two years since he resigned the 
pastorate of Calvary Church in New York, 
his first and only pastorate up to that time. 
It is difficult to think of him in any en- 
vironment other than that of the North, 
but then he is a World President and conse- 
quently a World Baptist. 

q A writer who has traveled recently in 


Mexico, along the west coast, says that 
the revolution has greatly changed the 
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feeling of many of the people toward 
the Roman Catholic Church and has broken 
the hold of the Church upon the central 
government at Mexico. He believes there- 
fore that when the present conditions are 
over and peace is established, there will be 
a new opportunity for the prosecution of 
Protestant missions. Mission schools are 
especially needed, as education is the only 
solution of the troubles in Mexico. 


{| If you wish to make a missionary meet- 
ing interesting, get some of the young 
people to select a goodly number of the 
larger illustrations in Missions, cut them 
out and mount them on cardboard of a 
‘poster size, putting a description under 
each one. These can be passed* around 
for inspection, while the leader talks about 
the different scenes or incidents repre- 
sented. Such cards hung in the vestry 
or class rooms will attract attention to the 
great cause which we all have at heart. 
The securing of the pictures can also be 
made to enlist some who otherwise would 
not be interested. 


{| President Harry Pratt Judson of the 
University of Chicago is to visit China as a 
representative of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, of which he is a trustee. He goes to 
report on the conditions of medical prac- 
tice, surgery and public health. He will 
visit the principal cities of the Chinese 
republic and be absent from the University 
for at least six months. It is an honor to 
Baptists that two of our eminent educa- 
tors — President Judson and Dr. Burton — 
have been chosen to study social and reli- 
gious conditions in China. Upon their 
reports will depend in large degree the 
character and amount of help which will 
be given to China by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


{ The Standard of Feb. 28 says: ‘On 
March 1 the Standard is to have a new 
helper — Ilsley Boone. For the seventh 
time in its history the Standard has gone 
to Boston to secure an editorial assistant. 
. . « In 1912 Dr. Clifton D. Gray, a Boston 
pastor, became the associate editor. And 
now Mr. Boone, for the last three years an 
assistant to Dr. Howard B. Grose in the 
publication of Missions, joins the Stand- 
ard’s staff.” Congratulations are due to 
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both parties to the new arrangement. Mr. 
Boone has had excellent training for his 
new duties, and the Standard will furnish 
him scope for the best there is in him. 


{Two missionary pastors who have 
rendered efficient service on the Foreign 
Mission Board— Dr. Avery A. Shaw 
and Rev. Maurice A. Levy — have been 
called to Brooklyn. Dr. Shaw’s call is to 
the pastorate of the Emmanuel Church, of 
which Dr. John Humpstone was so long 
the pastor; and Greene Avenue covets 
Mr. Levy, who has been pastor at Newton 
Center, Mass., and has become widely 
known as recording secretary of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Wherever they 
go, these ministers will do their share to 
make their churches missionary in spirit 
and large in liberality. 


GY It is due Dr. Rudd of Porto Rico to 
say that the illustrations which appeared 
in connection with an article by him in 
January Missions were not furnished by ~ 
him, nor did he know they were to be used. | 
Dr. Rudd has been very careful about the 
kind of photographs he sends out and we 
regret that, with no thought other than to 
portray scenes of general interest, these 
particular ones should have been put with 
his article. 


{ Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, who knows more 
about the Moslem world than any other 
missionary who has ever gone out from this 
country, estimates the number of Moslems 
at about two hundred millions in the whole 
world. Of this total there are in Africa 
about 42,000; in India, 66,500,000; in 
Dutch East Indies, 35,300,000; in Russia, 
20,000,000; in Turkey, 12,300,000; in 
Arabia, Afghanistan and Persia, 12,000,000; 
in China, 8,500,000; in Europe, 2,375,000; 
with others scattering. These are in 
round numbers. The Moslem press at 
Cairo puts the total a hundred million 
higher. But either total, as Dr. Zwemer 
says, is sufficiently large to challenge the 
faith and united intercession of the whole 
Christian church. 


{ If God were to guarantee you $1,000 
in cash for every soul won into the King- 
dom, would you work harder to win souls 
to Him than now? If so, why? 
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An Interesting Discovery at Ava 


BY REV. E. GRIGG, OF SAGAING, BURMA 


O*N December 22nd, a month ago, my 
wife and I enjoyed the privilege of 
entertaining at breakfast twenty-five mem- 
bers of The Judson Party, eight of our 
fellow missionaries, and four of our promi- 
nent town’s people, including the Commis- 
sioner of the Division. After breakfast a 
flotilla of sampans (Chinese row-boats) 
conveyed us, together with the Sagaing 
Burman Christians, across the Irrawaddy 
river to the Ava shore. On the site of the 
“ Death Prison,” the scene of Dr. Judson’s 
first imprisonment, an impressive service 
was held. The addresses by Dr. Sanders 
and Mrs. Goodchild, of New York City, 
were memorable utterances delivered with 
deep feeling. At the close of his address 
Dr. Sanders requested the privilege and 
honor of defraying the entire cost of the 
proposed Memorial to Dr. Judson, which 
is to be erected on the site of the prison, 
recently deeded to the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Two days before the above events I re- 
ceived from Dr. Wallace St. John, of the 
Baptist College, a fascinatingly interest- 
ing letter, written by the late Dr. Cushing, 
found among his papers and sent out to 
Rangoon by Mrs. Cushing because of 
special interest in the “‘ Judson Centennial 
Year.” The letter stated that a govern- 
ment archzologist had discovered, in a 
disused graveyard at Ava, the grave of 
Mrs. Price, colleague and fellow-prisoner 
with Dr. Judson. 

I sent my Burman preacher to search for 
the grave. With the help of the Head-man 


of the district he found it, and a few days 
later Mrs. Grigg and I stood by the sacred 


spot and read with emotions of wonder 
and thanksgiving the following epitaph, 
in English, on the white alabaster tomb- 


stone: 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


OF MANNEW 


consort of Jonathan D. Price, M.D. 
American Missionary to Ava. 


Born a heathen she passed her youth 
in ignorance of the true God and placed 
all her hope in Annihilation as the chief 
and only good. Through the preach- 
ing of the Rev. Dr. Judson at Rangoon, 
life and immortality as brought to light 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ were set 
before her and the infinite superiority of 
the Christian’s hope secured at once her 
most cordial acquiescence. She be- 
lieved and was baptized. Her life and 
conversation have proved the sincerity 
of her first love. Alone in the midst 
of a whole nation of unbelievers, and 
placed by the late war in circumstances 
of the most trying affliction, she dis- 
played a bold unwavering zeal, a holy 
fortitude, and a sweet heavenly pa- 
tience, which have so endeared her 
memory to all who knew her. She 
departed this life on the 28th of 
NOVEMBER A.D. MDCCCXXVI, 
aged 23 years and 4 months; leaving 
2 sons too young to know their loss. 

I slumber now beneath the ground 

But soon the trumpet’s joyful sound 
Shall burst my chains: then with sur- 

rize 

Shall I in Jesus’ image rise. 

O glorious hour, O blest abode! 
I shall be near and like my God, 


And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul. 


The translation of the inscription in 
Burmese was difficult of decipherment, but 
after thoroughly washing the stone we were 
able to make out the following: 
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In MEMORY OF MANNEW 
wife of Dr. Price, American Mis- 
sionary. 

According to Buddhist law she was 
longing for Neikban (annihilation) be- 
cause she thought that was the best 
place. Whilst thus longing Dr. Judson 
came from Rangoon and preached 
about Christ and everlasting life. She 
loved the teaching about living for ever 
and this drew her in to the Christian 
religion. She kept God’s command- 
ments and remained an unchangeable 
Christian. 

In the Burmese year 1188, in the 
Tazaungmon month, four days after 
the full moon, she died within her 24th 
year. The chief minister of the King 
(Atwinwun Min) and his wife attended 
the funeral. 

In the resurrection day, in the pres- 
ence of God, in heaven she will receive 
exceeding joy and everlasting life. 


283 
WHAT LED TO A NOBLE ACT AND A 
HAPPY MARRIAGE 


Dr. Judson, invited to the court of Ava 
by the King of Burma, had been successful 
in removing cataracts. He operated upon 
the eyes of Mannew unsuccessfully, and 
she became blind. Filled with pity for her 
Dr. Price felt it his duty to care for this 
Christian convert from Buddhism, and 
married her. The marriage was solemnized 
by Dr. Judson. Dr. Price died two years 
after the death of Mannew. 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Cushing and to 
Dr. St. John for giving the clew which has 
enabled me to furnish these facts of ab- 
sorbing interest to the readers of Missions. 


Sagaing, January 24, 1914. 





American Church Problems 
By Alfred William Anthony, D.D. 


5 pee tiE Home Missions Coun- 
3 cil, composed of two dozen 
denominational home mis- 
sionary agencies, believes 
that the outstanding prob- 
lems and tasks of the 
church in this country are not local but 
national, and belong not to one denomina- 
tion but are common to all. This convic- 
tion rests upon conclusions drawn from 
investigation and .knowledge of actual 
conditions. Two years ago, a committee 
on “ Neglected Fields Survey,” suggested 
by Dr. L. C. Barnes and under his chair- 
manship, visited fifteen Western States 
and instituted investigations, school dis- 
trict by school district. Other careful 
studies have been made of urban and 
rural conditions and exact knowledge is 
not wanting. 





A DEPUTATION 


This year a deputation of specialists 
and experts, under the leadership of Dr. 
Barnes, has held institutes of two days’ 
duration each in central cities of six 
Western States — South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Oregon, Utah and 
Colorado. These institutes began Jan. 
27th in Huron, South Dakota, and con- 
cluded Feb. 13th in Denver, Colorado. 
From thirty-eight to seventy-five home 
mission workers, representing different 
denominations, but chiefly the Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Methodist and Presby- 
terian, have been in attendance in each 
place. There was no attempt to attract 
popular audiences, but only the earnest, 
serious workers. 

To the deputation of seven the Presby- 
terians contributed three: Mr. J. E, 
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McAfee, Associate Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions, whose special topics 
were ‘‘ General Administration and Leader- 
ship”; Dr. W. H. Wilson, Superintendent 
of the Department of Church and Country 
Life, a recognized authority on the Rural 
Church and its Problems; and Dr. Moses 
Breeze, Special Representative of the 
Presbyterian Home Mission Board, an 
expert in Church Finance. Congrega- 
tionalists were represented by Dr. H. C. 
Herring, General Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society and Secretary-elect 
of the National Council, at the same time 
Chairman of the Home Missions Council’s 
Committee on Immigration and Chairman 
of the Commission on Home Missions of 
the Federal Council, a man who can speak 
authoritatively on Immigration and Co- 
operation. The Methodists gave Dr. Ward 
Platt, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, acquainted with the “ Problems 
of the Country Church,” and a special 
exponent also of “Spiritual energy and 
resource.” The Baptists were present 
in the persons of Drs. L. C. Barnes and 
A. W. Anthony. Dr. Barnes, Field Agent 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, as chairman and leader, gave 
direction and oversight to all proceedings, 
and also spoke as an authority upon the 
problems of Immigration. Dr. Anthony, 
while Special Joint Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Societies, was joined to the 
team as Chairman of the Commission on 
State and Local Federations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


IMMIGRATION 


Charts, exhibited by Dr. Barnes, showed 
that already in thirteen States the popula- 
tion is more than half foreign-born or of 
foreign parentage, and in thirteen other 
States the population of this kind is be- 
tween 35 and 50 percent; while in yet 
another thirteen States, in which these 
New Americans were I0 per cent or less, 
Afro-Americans are the most numerous 
natives. Already 57 per cent of the 


children and 46 per cent of the teachers in 
public schools are of foreign-born fathers. 
According to the census of 1910, 61 
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per cent of the foreign-born then in the 
country came from lands in which the 
Bible is not an open book, while in the year 
ending June 30, 1913, 84 per cent of those 
arriving were from such countries. It is 
this class of new citizens, those who have 
not the iron of the teachings of the Bible 
in their blood, who give us concern. 

Dr. Herring told of the plans of the 
Home Missions Council to have at the 
ports of entry to this country a represen- 
tative of united Protestantism to extend 
a welcome to the newcomer and make 
him acquainted at the outset with Ameri- 
can Christianity. For ministry to New 
Americans the different denominations 
have assumed definite responsibility for 
special races and classes; and American 
churches are beginning to make place 
in their own membership and fellowship 
for the foreigner. 2 


THE RURAL CHURCH 


Drs. Wilson and Platt emphasized the 
fundamental relation of agriculture to 
national prosperity, the importance of 
good farming as a basis of good churches, 
the opportunities of the country. pastor, 
resident among his people, as a leader to 
promote social welfare, economic, intellect- 
ual and religious; and described the 
possibilities of the Community Church to 
keep people in contentment on the land 
and preserve the sources of national 
prosperity. 


THE FINANCES OF THE CHURCH 


Dr. Breeze, in a decidedly breezy and 
convincing fashion, out of eighteen years’ 
experience in a country parish in Cam- 
bridge, Wisconsin, told how a church that 
had been for thirty years dependent upon 
Home Mission doles, could be made self- 
supporting, accumulate a property worth 
more than $20,000, pay its pastor $1,750 
a year with parsonage, and contribute 
$1,100 a year to benevolences. He does 
not approve of suppers or socials as money 
making schemes, but uses them for social 
purposes. His main reliance is upon an 
every-member canvass for church expenses 
and benevolences at the same time, quickly 
prosecuted, and inculcating the principle 
that people to be honest with God and 
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recipient of spiritual blessings must pay 
what they owe to God. He exhibits 
methods of keeping accounts and answers 
questions in detail. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McAfee (who by the way has not 
permitted himself to be ordained or “ doc- 
tored ” in- any way) speaks of the current 
toward cooperation and combination in 
church and denominational organization 
of which we are all a part, and which we 
cannot resist. It is unthinkable now, he 
says, that Home Mission workers should 
deliberately strive with each other or take 
advantage of one another, rather they 
share with each other every device and 
method found to work well. The Home 
Mission field must be presented as a 
career to young men; leadership of the 
highest quality can still be found and 
is being enlisted; a church to fulfil its 
mission must discover its prophets and 
hear them. 


COOPERATION AND FEDERATION 


Cooperation is an atmosphere, not a 
program; is a spirit, not a plan; is fellow- 
ship in motion, rather than a form of 
organization, says Professor Anthony; 
it does not need to be standardized in 


name or mode; it must fit the place and , 


the people. Then definitions are given 
of the denominational church, the multi- 
denominational church, the interdenomi- 
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national church and the undenomina- 
tional church, and reasons shown why the 
denominational church is best, though one 
of the others may be all that is possible 
in some communities. Dr. Herring em- 
phasizes the necessity of positive coopera- 
tion and of denominations recognizing a 
church not of its own name or order as 
still their representive, if in a community 
where they are not. 


HEARTENING RESULTS 


As some of the results of these confer- 
ences one may name: 

1. In Montana, Oregon and Utah 
initial steps were taken for the formation 
of State Federations of Churches. In 
South Dakota, North Dakota and 
Colorado, Federations already existing 
were quickened to better methods and 
closer cooperation. 

2. Knowledge of methods was dis- 
seminated and church efficiency promoted. 

3. Home Mission workers, often feeling 
isolated and lonesome, were brought into 
cordial relations and made to realize 
common interests"and an inclusive fellow- 
ship. 

4. Problems and tasks were lifted out 
of their narrow provincialism and seen 
as parts of a great divine whole in which 
many workers doing separate parts are 
linked and united. 

It was a heartening experience for all 
who shared in these conferences; all were 
learners; all were givers as well as takers. 


ODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OCU OOOO 


We cannot honestly take a part in the celebrations of the Judson Centennial 


unless there is in us some of the Judson spirit of sacrificial service. 


With that 


spirit dominant in our churches, a small debt would not be permitted to halt this 


great enterprise. 


We would not be compelled to delay strong, well-equipped young 


men who are anxious to go and for whom work is waiting. Let this be a time of 


prayer to the God of mighty resources, spiritual and material. 


And do not omtut 


from your petition the inquiry, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” — GENERAL 


SECRETARY Hunt. 
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From a Traveler's Note Book 


[In these Notes it 1s the purpose of Missions to make its readers more 
familiar with the lands in which our missionary work 1s carried on, and 
with the people among whom our missionaries labor. The Notes will 
furnish excellent material for readings al missionary meetings; but their 
primary object 1s to spread intelligence concerning the life and environment 
of peoples in whom all ought to take an interest, since the welfare of every 
person or nation 1s the welfare of all, and the Christian sympathetic interest 


is worldwide.]| 


RANGOON, BURMA 


URMA contains 156,000 square miles 
of tropical beauty. My first view of 
it in the gray dawn was disappointing. 
The low mud banks were not inviting. 
Entering the river, the turbid waters 
of the Irrawaddy presented little of inter- 
est save a stray catamaran or unlovely 
Chinese “‘ paddy” boat. Proceeding up- 
stream new growths aroused our interest 
— cocoanut and toddy palms, tamarinds 
and mangoes, among which the trimly 
thatched huts or an occasional pagoda 
furnished a touch of local color. Yet the 
scene was tame, until there suddenly 
appeared, rosy in the sunshine, the golden 
dome of the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 
From this moment everything appeared 
changed, and the freed imagination found 
possibilities everywhere. From numerous 
creeks emerged into the river the quaintly 
shaped Burman boats, strange craft with 
graceful lines and richly carved sterns. 
Rangoon is interesting —a prosperous 
and in some ways handsome city; a per- 
fect kaleidoscope of human life. Built 
on the east bank of the river, thirty 
miles from the sea, it covers an area of 
fifteen square miles, and has excellent 
quays and “go-downs” (warehouses). 


The river runs by in deeply swirling and 
dangerous eddies. Moored to the wharves 
or anchored in midstream are ocean steam- 
ers in surprising numbers. 

The first impression on landing is the 
Indian character of the place. The 
Indian native predominates. The dock 
coolies are mostly Madrassees or Chitta- 
gonians; the ‘“gharry” (cart) and 
“ tikka gharry ” (hired vehicle) “‘ wallahs ” 
(drivers) are half-bred Indians; while in 
the streets, ablaze with colored costume, 
the common types are Hindus, Tamils, 
Madrassees, Cingalese and Chinese. The 
Burman seems crowded out here. Even 
the police are drawn from the Sikhs, and 
the government messengers are natives of 
India. The Chinese are much in evidence. 
Most of the river carrying trade is in their 
hands; the best shops and houses in the 
native quarters are theirs; and their 
general good humor and smile of content 
testifies to their prosperity. There is of 
course a large Burmese population in 
Rangoon, but they are mainly to be 
found in their own quarters. 

The Burmese women are not usually 
as good-looking as the women of Ceylon 
and India, but quaint costume, beautifully 
dressed and glossy hair, and general viva- 
city of manner render them attractive. 
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Rangoon is cosmopolitan in style as in 
population. Many of the more important 
buildings are fairly imposing, some even 
good, in architecture, but as a rule they 
are the square-built stucco houses common 
to the Levant, much the worse for wear, 
and with the inevitable green “‘ jalousies,” 
badly in need of a coat of paint. In plan 
the city is well laid out. Main streets 
run parallel with the river front, inter- 
sected at right angles by others. These 
streets are wide and well metaled. Most 
of them are bordered by trees —a good 
thing where shade temperature even in 
the cool season runs up to go°. 

In the center of the town is Fytche 
Square, a pretty garden of considerable 
extent, around which are many banks, 
merchants’ offices, and the principal 
shops, the whole dominated by the beauti- 
ful cupola of the Sulay Pagoda. 

Behind the commercial town lie canton- 
ments, the residential districts, the drive 
out being very interesting. The roads 
are shaded by avenues of padouk, tamarind, 
banyan and palms; while the gardens, 
often bordered by hedges of feathery bam- 
boo, are well stocked with tropical growths, 
among which are many handsome trees 
and shrubs imported from other countries. 
Through the hedges may be seen glimpses 
of flowers and pretty lawns, and the well 
built timber bungalows are roomy and 
often handsome in design. Everywhere 
are evidences of wealth, and of good govern- 
ment. 

The “‘ tikka gharry,” or common vehicle, 
is a four-wheeled cab which in small space 
combines the maximum of ugliness and 
discomfort and is drawn by the smallest 
ponies I have ever seen in shafts, though 
they are fast and willing as a rule. The 
driver, usually a half-naked coolie, is 
perched on a little dickey on the roof, and 
knows as little of driving as of any des- 
tination to which you may wish to be taken. 
For ignorance commend me to a “ gharry- 
wallah,” or native cabman. 

In Cantonment Gardens you may see 
the Burmese lady, gay in colored silks, 
walking with her no less daintily clad 
children. In her home it will not be so 
easy to see her, although the hospitality 
of Rangoon is proverbial, so far as its 
English and American residents are con- 
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cerned. At the Shwe Dagon Pagoda you 
find the Burman in his purity, amid the 
most complimentary surroundings. 


THE SHWE DAGON PAGODA 


This marvelous building, which Edwin 
Arnold calls a “ pyramid of fire,” is 
simply wonderful, impossible of descrip- 
tion. It is the greatest of all the Burmese 
pagodas, and a glorified example of the 
rest. Viewed from a little distance, the 
Shwe Dagon is a graceful bell-shaped 
form rising above the trees which clothe 
the mound on which it is built, the apex 
being surmounted by a “ ti” or umbrella, 
a graceful finial of wrought-iron overlaid 
with gold and studded with precious stones. 
From it depend little bells and cymbals 
which tingle sweetly as they swing in the 
breeze. The whole of this dome is gilt, a 
large portion being covered with plates of 
solid gold, and it may be imagined how 
glorious is the whole effect as it blazes 
under an Indian sun. 

Four ascents, one from each cardinal 
point, lead to the platform from which 
the pagoda rises. The entrance from the 
south was formerly the most striking 
architectural feature of the country. A 
broad flight of steps leads to a platform or 
terrace bounded by an ornamental wall; 
passing between two enormous leogryphs 
a further flight of steps and shorter terrace 
lead to a doorway of Gothic form, richly 
embellished by figures of “ Nats” and 
** Beloos”’ (gnomes and devils) in high 
relief. Beyond rise in succession the 
carved roofs of various bazars which mark 
the different levels of the hill, the whole 
perspective culminating in the glowing 
mass of the Shwe Dagon itself. 

Ascending the steps you finally emerge 
trom the half-light of the pavilion terrace, 
with its stalls for the sale of “odds and 
ends ” from candles to jewelry and toys, 
on to the sun-bathed platform —a huge 
circular space of many acres — which 
surrounds the base of the golden pile that 
towers 370 feet into the air. 

Modern addition has somewhat marred 
the effect, the building of additional shrines 
having obscured the general sense of pro- 
portion, but each of these shrines is so 
interesting and lavish in its decoration 
that one is reconciled to their intrusion 
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by their intrinsic merit. Whether it be 
in their general design, elaborate carving, 
or glass mosaic, the number and size of the 
Buddhas in bronze or alabaster they 
enclose, their enormous bells and orna- 
mental “ tis,” every bit of these structures 
is absolutely interesting. ‘The whole effect 
is one of golden splendor amidst which a 
throng, clad in all the most delicate tints 
of silk, move like scattered petals from a 
bouquet of roses. 

Before the shrines are groups of devotees 
kneeling, or in the position of ‘ shikoh,” 
or salute, some with rosaries, others with 
flowers between their palms; they appear 
to pray fervently, while lighted candles 
gleam before the niche from which a gilded 
Buddha smiles. These shrines are not for 
Burmans only. Buddhists of all races are 
represented, and all are dressed in gala 
costume. On festivals the Indian Buddh- 
ists particularly are richly clad. In one 
group the closely veiled women wore, 
in addition to their other ornaments, 
shields of silver on their toes. Each 
tribe or race affects a particular shrine. 

On the outer circle of this platform are 
offices for the custodian and his assistants, 
a library and Chinese temple, shrines and 
“‘ zeyats ” or rest-places for pilgrims, with 
stalls and booths for the sale of foodstuffs 
and votive offerings. A puzzling thing 


is the great number of bells in every corner 
of the temple. Some of these bells are of 
enormous size under a canopy, others of 
less size are in the open, suspended between 
colored posts. The large bell in the Shwe 
Dagon is about forty tons in weight. 
Beside each bell is a deer’s antler with 
which to strike it. It is the custom of 
Buddhists, after praying, to strike first 
the earth and then the bell in order to 
draw the attention of the “ Nats ” of the 
nether and upper worlds to their act of 
piety. In all Burmese pagodas bells 
figure largely, and each temple is also 
adorned with huge leogryphs, or conven- 
tionalized lions. The legend is that once 
a king’s daughter was stolen by a forest 
“Nat” and hidden in the woods. All 
attempts at recovery failed until one day 
a lioness rescued the princess and restored 
her to her father. Since then the lion has 
been perpetuated as a symbol of protec- 
tion and guardianship. 

It is to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda one goes 
to study the Burmese at their best. One 
thing is certain, that nowhere can be seen 
more picturesque color effects. The dress 
of both men and women is full of color, 
and is marked by a taste that contrasts 
most favorably with the grotesque styles 
of women’s dress in Europe and America. 
Of the Burmese character more anon. 
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T secret of obtaining all the men and the women we need and all 
the money we need for missions lies in the manifestation of the 
presence .and the working of the living Christ. 


Wherever Christ 


looms large as the great central reality, men and women fall down 
before Him and do what 1s logically implied. In every land and 
among all peoples, wherever Christ stands out as He 1s, the living 
Christ, people see that He should have right of way in themselves and 


full control of all that they now have or ever may possess. 


There 1s 


also the motive of obedience to His beckoning hand. It is inconceiv- 
able that the living Christ, who rose from the dead, should stand out 
in any company, or before any individual who acknowledges Christ, 
and not accomplish marvelous things — things that transcend all 
other experiences and that are sufficient to meet every need. — JOHN 


R. Mott. 


ITTSBURGH with its 
= congested suburbs has 
grown up around the 
Mo, rivers that unite at this 
24 wonderful center of the 
Wea coke, coal, iron and steel 
industries. Nothing is 
wanting in Pittsburgh. Every industry is 
waxing great. I did not descend into the 
mines, or inspect the steel factories, or ex- 
amine the varied allied interests with 
which this flourishing community is 
crowded. I went to visit the missions and 
to observe the progress of the kingdom of 
God in the hearts of the new Americans 
who have come from many lands. 

Here a prosperous company dredges the 
neighboring rivers for sand which has been 
washed from the hills above. The sand is 
used in the construction of buildings. The 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association and the 
cooperating Missionary Societies are dredg- 
ing in the streams of humanity that flow 
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Where the Rivers Meet 


HOME MISSION WORK IN STRATEGIC CENTERS OF INFLUENCE 


By Charles L. White, D.D. 





through this great center of population to 
obtain building material for living stones 
in the temple of God. The “ Brilliant 
Pumping Station” lifts the muddy water 
of the rivers to filtering systems on the 
highlands from which the water flows forth 
again on its mission of life. And here men 
whose ability would at once be recognized 
in the commercial world are supervising 
the religious power stations, which lift the 
water of human life filled with sinful im- 
purities to the highlands of grace, where it 
is purified by the filtering system of the 
gospel to pass on its living course of mercy 
and inspiration. 


SLOVAK WORK IN CREIGHTON 


With Rev. H. C. Gleiss, the genial and 
gifted superintendent of City Missions, I 
first visited Creighton. Here the _ be- 
ginnings of the Slovak work in Pittsburgh 
had their origin. Here was organized 
the First Baptist Slovak Church in America, 
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and only nine years ago. It began when 
Mr. Steucsek started a small service in a 
little back room. Soon the old Methodist 
Church was rented for $5 a month and 
later purchased for $1,500. Many proph- 
esied that so much money could not be 
raised in Pittsburgh for this purpose; but 
when the Baptists had the situation ex- 
plained to them and realized that a door 
of opportunity had been opened by the 
Lord, not only was the $1,500 soon secured, 
but an additional $450 was given for lifting 
the building to a new foundation; and 
when the church was dedicated $71 re- 
mained, which became the nucleus for the 
next foreign speaking meeting-house. 

The mission now receives $500 annually 
for its work. The Rev. August Meereis is 
the pastor. He is a Hungarian, his wife is 
a Bohemian, and he is pastor of a Slovak 
church, whose language he also speaks. He 
preaches also in the German tongue. One 
daughter is a missionary to the Hungarians, 
another who labored among the Poles is 
now the wife of a Polish missionary in 
Cleveland. A third daughter has been 
doing missionary work among the Germans 
and Slovaks and is now preparing at the 
State College of Pennsylvania to be a mis- 
sionary in a foreign land. The fourth 
daughter is at home helping her parents 
and assisting in the church work. 

We reached the church at 9.50 Sunday 
morning and found about twenty members, 
mostly men, at an early prayer meeting. 
Bright fires were burning in two open stoves 
on either side of the auditorium, — pic- 
tures of ardent hearts, glowing with Chris- 
tian devotion, radiating love and peace. 
By the time the public service began the 
congregation had increased to fifty. The 
majority were men, for among the foreign- 
speaking people in this country there are 
many more men than women and children. 
‘Fhe men expect to send for their families 
when they have earned enough money to 
bring them to this favored land. The old 
Quaker custom of having the men sit on 
one side and the women on the other was 
noticeable in this service. 

My sermon was translated into German 
by Superintendent Gleiss and into Slovak 
by the pastor. The German is the medium 
of preaching the Gospel to many of these 
foreign-speaking units of population, and 


anyone who has a working knowledge of 
the German tongue can almost always find 
some one who can interpret the German 
into the other tongues of southeastern 
Europe. Pastor Meereis lately celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his baptism in 
Hungary. The church was crowded at this 
service. 

The singing was hearty and of a kind 
which one could never forget. As we 
stepped out of this little mission church we 
found a beer check in the street which sug- 
gested to us one of the forces in opposition 
to the work; but as we stood at the corner 
looking back toward the meeting house, we 
heard the worshipers singing, “It is well, 
it is well with my soul.” This little church 
has been the mother of several inspiring 
movements. A group of its members who 
wished to get away from the smoke of the 
factories and the darkness of the mines 
migrated to the vicinity of Richmond, Va., 
where they have established a Slovak 
colony in a rural community and are now 
prosperous farmers. ‘They have organized 
as a Baptist church and we understand 
that the Southern Baptists are encouraging 
them in the erection of their meeting house, 
which will be occupied by the first Slovak 
Church in cooperation with the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

Behold how the little tree has grown! It 
was planted in the province of God by the 
rivers of water and whatsoever it has done 
has prospered. Shoots from this tree have 
been planted in other gardens of the Lord. 
Members of this church moved to Detroit, 
Mich., and there formed the nucleus of a 
new church. Still others moved to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where they have not forgotten 
to meet together: to worship God. The 
pastor of the church near Richmond is 
Brother Steucsek, former missionary in 
Creighton. Still another member of this 
church, the Rev. A. A. Slabey, gave evi- 
dence of spiritual gifts and became a col- 
porter in Monaca of the Pittsburgh district. 
Later he went to Philadelphia and began 
the work among the Slovaks. He is now 
the pastor there. 


EFFECTIVE WORK 


We then hurried to the German mission 
at New Kensington, where Mr. E. E. Braun, 
a recent graduate of the German Depart- 
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PASTOR AUGUST MEEREIS AND HIS FAMILY 


ment at Rochester, is in charge. He is 
soon to be ordained. We found a group 
of children and a few men and women, who 
were devotedly studying their Sunday school 
lesson. We held a brief service with them. 
The superintendent has entered with en- 
thusiasm into his work and can have a 
little Sunday school of his own at home, if 
he wishes, with his family of eleven children. 

We reached Homestead about 2 o’clock, 
where we found Miss Meereis with forty 
little German children singing Gospel 
hymns in the German and repeating Bible 
verses. We were much impressed by her 
devotion and the power with which she 
held the school of little ones under per- 
fect control. Weshall not forget the singing 
of these German boys and girls. Passing 
into the next room we found a Hungarian 
Sunday school in progress. As at Creigh- 
ton, the company was largely composed of 
men, and the message we brought was 
translated by a young Hungarian who is 
studying in the high school. 

These two missions and five others were 
organized by the First German Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh. The work, how- 
ever, grew to such proportions that the 


zeal of the German Baptists was shared 
by the other Baptists of the city, until the 
seven missions became the nucleus of the 
extensive work now conducted by the 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association. As we 
went out from this commodious meeting 
house, Mr. Gleiss informed me that “a 
man from Pennsylvania” had given $5,000 
towards the $7,000 for this building. I 
quietly resolved that I would congratulate 
him on knowing a good investment when 
he saw it. 

From this mission has come Missionary 
Kiss, who began the work at Scranton and 
then went to Bridgeport. Another mem- 
ber, Mr. Dulitz, became a colporter, and 
is reported to be the founder of the mis- 
sionary work among his people in one of 
the great cities of our land. Rev. F. Bal- 
ough, who was converted in Europe, or- 
ganized the Hungarian Church here. He 
is now a pastor in Chicago. 


DEVELOPMENT AT RANKIN 


At Rankin, we found a Sunday school of 
about sixty children, representing a dozen 
nationalities, using mostly the English 
language, although there are separate 
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classes for the Hungarians and Slovaks. 
We shall always remember this group of 
children, cared for by Miss Stewart and 
Mrs. Pauliney. Their devotion and conse- 
cration are leaving indelible lines on the 
lives of these boys and girls. When the 
mission was first organized, the children 
were from Hungarian families. When 
the community changed its complexion 
the Croatians sent their children to the 
school; but when the Croatians moved 
away, largely to Cleveland, the Slovaks 
were glad to have their little ones attend 
the mission. There were several Jewish 
pupils present and from the school three 
children have recently been accepted for 
baptism. It was here that Mr. Gleiss 
baptized Rev: Joseph Wolf, now missionary 
in Cleveland to the Slovenes. From this 
school also a student is now preparing at 
Crozer Seminary for work among his 
Slavic people. This mission is a special 
clinic for the young men and women from 
the neighboring churches. A Hungarian 
meeting for Hungarian mothers and 
children is held one night in the week and 
on another evening a meeting for another 
nationality occurs. Afternoon meetings 
for industrial work, and especially for the 
teaching of sewing, are also scheduled. 
On our return to Pittsburgh, we ad- 
dressed a meeting conducted by Rev. 
Michael Levine, where we found about 
seventy present. All of these were Rus- 
sians except four Hebrews, and all listened 
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with eager interest to our words. All but 
three had come from Russia within three 
years. Missionary Levine preaches to a 
procession of Russians who remain in 
Pittsburgh for a little while and then go 
on to other parts of the country after they 
have earned enough money to buy land 
in the western states or in Canada. 

The evening of this busy day was spent 
in Monaca, with a congregation of about 
fifty, to whom for an hour we explained the 
varied work of our great Society. They 
seemed particularly interested in our 
labors among the Negroes and Indians. 
A choir, specially trained by the pastor 
and led by a gifted young musician, 
added much to the interest of the evening. 
There were six babies present but not a 
lisp from any of them. Toward the end 
of the service, when a little one became 
restless, the mother quieted it by walking 
the floor. 

And so ended a long day, filled with 
wonderful impressions of the unique and 
strategic work which is so carefully 
supervised by Mr. Gleiss and his devoted 
committee. Pittsburgh is one of the 
melting-pots of the nation, and it is an 
inspiration to one’s faith to look upon 
these freshly molded living coins of gold, 
bearing on their faces the superscription of 
our Lord. This living currency is the 
circulating medium with which the business 
of the kingdom of God is to be extended on 
the earth. 





THUS THE MAKING OF CHRISTIAN AMERICANS GOES ON 
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THE IMPUR (ASSAM) SCHOOL QUARTET 


Pictures from Over Seas 


A Consecrated Rice Mill 
HE is something new under the sun: 


a solemn religious service, in a Chris- 
tian church, for the purpose of dedicating 
a rice mill to the service of God. It came 
about in this way. 

A young Karen layman, trained in the 
Baptist College at Rangoon, and in the 
Karen Theological Seminary at Insein, who 
taught in mission schools for a time, and 
who still serves as a lay-preacher on occa- 
sion, decided that God was calling him to 
enter upon a business career. In company 
with his father he became a paddy-broker, 
one who buys paddy from the cultivators 
and sells it to the millers and exporters. 
After prospering in this business for about 
three years, he conceived the plan of organ- 
izing a company and erecting on the bank 
of the navigable creek, on which his village 
is situated, a rice mill at which the paddy 
of the surrounding district might be 
husked and prepared for export. His own 
village consists of but twenty houses, but 
the people occupying those houses own and 
cultivate fields that produce more than 





6,000 baskets, or 150 tons, of paddy a year. 
His plan has been executed. Several 
months ago he began the erection of the 
mill and imported machinery from Scot- 
land to equip it. When everything was 
complete, he went to Rangoon and invited 
one of the missionaries to go to his village 
and join in a service of dedication, in order 
that this mill might not only prove a prof- 
itable investment for the owners, but 
might also bring glory to God and contrib- 
ute to the advancement of His Kingdom. 
The missionary went. 

The dedicatory service was held in the 
village church close by the mill. Chris- 
tians and heathen, both men and women, 
turned aside from their accustomed work 
and crowded the little church at 11 o’clock 
one Tuesday morning. The village choir 
sang two anthems in English and led the 
congregation in the singing of vernacular 
hymns. One of the hymns sung was a 
translation of 


“ Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.” 
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The pastor of the church read John 2: 13-16 
and Zech. 14:20, 21. The missionary 
preached a sermon based on the passage 
read from Zechariah, in which he em- 
phasized the truth that all departments 
of a Christian’s activity are sacred, and 
that all our possessions should be conse- 
crated to God; and he suggested that in 
this dedicatory service the vision of the 
Hebrew prophet was finding its fulfilment. 
He proposed that the milling company 
take as its motto, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
The suggestion was favorably received. 
The pastor of a neighboring Karen Church 
was present and offered the dedicatory 
prayer. 

After the service the missionary was 
sent on his way rejoicing. His young 
Karen friend said, as he handed him a 
note to pay for his traveling expenses, 
and bade him good-bye, “‘ Pray for me, sir, 
that I may prove faithful to my trust.” 

The young man who is leading this 
enterprise is Maung Tha Dun, and he 
lives in Kuneindon village, in the Maubin 
district of Burma. — Jesse F. Situ. 





AND FAMILY 


A Contrast in a Heathen Land 


One cannot walk along the streets 
without many sights amusing or sad- 
dening, constantly before the eyes. Two 
brown skinned urchins reminding you of 
the “ gold dust twins ” are playing in the 
dust without fear of soiling clothes, which 
consist of a cord around the waist and metal 
anklets and bracelets. A cow standing in 
the path looks at you reproachfully and 
wonders why she should be made to give 
the right of way to foreigners. Goats — 
white, black, brown, spotted, speckled — 
climb everywhere. A leper kneels before 
you and raises his stumps of hands for 
baksheesh. A fakir, holy man, with 
tangled hair and body covered with ashes, 
has erected a small booth by the roadside 
and sits droning his prayers, with his 
begging bowl in a very conspicuous place. 
A group of villagers in queer native dress 
(or sunders) pause and stare in open- 
mouthed wonder at the white faces and 
strange garments of the people that are 
passing. Perhaps one bolder than the 
others will ask you where you are going. 
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You may meet a wedding procession as 
the bridegroom mounted on an elephant, 
accompanied by friends and relatives, 
brings in his bride to his home. She is 
carried in a covered palanquin. From the 
Hindu temple comes the beating of gongs 
calling to idol worship. Before a sacred 
pepul tree a man is praying and offering 
rice (which a crow on a limb above intends 
to eat as soon as the man leaves). An 
insane man comes down the road beating 
his breast and shouting the name of his 
god. Everywhere are people with caste- 
marks, and you realize that you are in a 
heathen land. 

Now let us go to our Mission compound. 
Here is the chapel, plain but clean. Here 
is the new school building in process of 
construction for our girls. Here is the 
girls’ dormitory — large, airy and clean — 
their weaving house, decky house, cook 
house and hospital ward, and busy at 


work or play are the little brown figures. 
They usually sing as they work and though 
the words are strange, you recognize 
“ Jesus Loves Me,” ‘“ Abide with Me,” 
and other familiar hymns. Near the 
dormitory is our bungalow, a very old 
building but with its thick thatched roof 
and large verandahs it is comfortable, 
and that is the chief thing over here. 

The past year has brought many experi- 
ences so pleasant I rejoice to be here. 
Then there have been sad days, too, when 
sickness and death entered our school, 
and then I was gladder than ever to be 
here to help. Although I have not yet 
taken up my own appointed work, I am 
finding plenty I can do with my present 
vocabulary. There is nothing that can 
compare with the sweet peace that comes 
when we have been at labor for others’ 
sake. — EpirH CRISENBERRY, who went 
out in I9gI2. 





REV. AND MRS. P. H. MOORE AT THEIR HOME IN NOWGONG, ASSAM, WHERE THEY HAVE LABORED 
SINCE 1879. THE STATION AT NOWGONG WAS OPENED IN 1841. THE SCHOOL WORK 
IS MAINTAINED BY THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN SOCIETY OF THE WEST 
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Making Holes in Hinduism, Per Goalpara 
Motor Boat 

Kampfer of Gauhati and I had two 
days of the best time of our lives among 
the ten thousand Hindus in Barpeta. 
The motor boat Grace took us the sixty 
miles. Couldn’t have gotten there this 
time of the year without a boat. 

There is one large meeting place there 
that will hold all the people of the town. 
It is the center of one sect of Hinduism, 
the worship of the Mahapurusha. We 
thought that we would have fanatics of all 
kinds after us, but the Lord had something 
better for us. We preached during those 
two days as long as we could, and still 
more people were ready to hear. We 
sold books and gave away tracts and more 
were ready to take them. Not once 
did we have any trouble. The little 
tract that we used most declares that 
there is absolutely no other religion by 
which men can obtain salvation. When 
passing a shop in the bazaar three or four 
men called to me, asking me to come in and 
sit down. I was surprised to find that 
they had read the tract and picked out 
that statement, which is in fact the sum 
of the matter, and they asked me if 
we meant to preach that. While we 


were hot and hungry, it was too good 
an opportunity to lose, and we sat for 
over a half-hour preaching Christ. They 
listened and seemed impressed. The 
testimony we gave was unanswerable. 
That was only one item. Look at this 
list for four days: 

Two days travel, 60 miles each way. 
During two days in Barpeta, fully 800 
people listened to the Gospel, 300 attended 
the magic lantern and thirty of these were 
Purdah ladies, 500 tracts were given out, 
and 250 Gospels were sold. 

We did this during the rains too. Every 
missionary should have a boat if properly 
located, for with it he can work when he 
could not work otherwise. It makes two 
missionaries of him almost. That is 
only one of the many things we are doing 
this rainy season. The week before I 
took two of the workers forty miles up 
another little stream so they could go to a 
village in which at least four men are 
serious about their soul’s condition. The 
story is too long to finish. It will be fin- 
ished in heaven, and we want you to pray 
for those that we can reach in the Grace, 
and that the Spirit of Christ may lay hold 
of those who are now walking in Hinduism. 


— A. C. Bowers, Goalpara, Assam. 


























BUT IF | DEPART I WILL SEND HIM UNTO YOU, ALLELUIA 
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REV. JOHN GERHARDT ONCKEN, BORN IN 1800, DIED IN 1884 


We are glad to be able to give this fine like- 
ness of the remarkable man who established the 
Baptist work in Germany in 1835. Few stories 
are more romantic than that of the baptism of 
the little group of seven Germans who requested 
Professor Sears to baptize them, and crossed the 
Elbe at midnight, April 22, 1834, that they 


might be baptized without interference. Mr. 
Oncken was of that number, and immediately 
began the work that resulted in the strong Ger- 
man Baptist body of today. He suffered im- 
prisonment and persecution, but was of the 
true apostolic type. 
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OODOOOOOOOOOOOOROOOO OOO COOOOOOOOOoOoOoOoOoooooo 


Think of the little church in Mexico which, in the midst of revolution and with 
many of its members out of regular work, sends $150 as its contribution toward 


our home mission work in Mexico, and regrets that it cannot do more. 


Why, if our 


churches in this country, in proportion to their means, did half as much, those defi- 
cits would go, and the work we are doing could be enlarged tenfold. Pretty near to 
the banner church 1s the rank we should assign to that group of Baptists in rent and 


distracted Mexico. 
time. 


— there is stuff there out of which to build a republic in 


DODOOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OOOO 


Training for Service 
By Mrs. Smith Thomas Ford 
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Bie N and out of the portals 
; of our Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School 
< LI there slips a little 
woman whose figure is 
frail, whose shoulders 
= ee < are bent, whose eyes 
are dim, whose hair 
is silver. She is eighty years old and the 
candle of life is burning low. I would 
paint tenderly with my brush dipped in the 
colors of love this portrait of Johanna P. 
Moore, our pioneer missionary to the ne- 
groes. 

Forty-seven years ago Johanna P. Moore 
began her life-work in helping to care for 
the eleven hundred freed women and 
children on Island No. 10 in the Mississippi 
River and with a heart longing for the 
help of other workers she sent back the 
cry, “I have looked and looked for help 
until my eyes are dim and called until my 
heart is weary.” 

This same heart cry has rung through 
half a century. It comes from the snows 
of Alaska where the Aurora Borealis 
sends topaz and crimson lights over the 
ice fields that reflect the joyous colors. 
It comes over the poppies and poinsettias 
of the Pacific Coast. It comes from the 
grim old Missions of Mexico, from the 
reservations of the Red Man, from the 
Black Belt, from the fields and mountains 
of our country stretches, from the sorrow 
and sin of our cities. 

As mothers in our American homes, as 
women in our churches, let us carefully 
consider how we may best answer that call. 





I have seen in the crown room of the 
Tower of London the crowns that the 
monarchs of England have worn for cen- 
turies. But I want to say to you 
that there are queens and queens, — and 
crowns and crowns. I read the story of 
one queen the other day. She was just a 
plain, ordinary woman. She had very 
little time for study or pleasure. She 
didn’t belong to a Woman’s Club, but she 
worked with her whole heart in her church. 
She was the teacher of a large class of young 
men. She was loyal to her friends. She 
brought up her three boys to love God, 
to love each other and to do honest labor 
with their hands. When she died it was 
mentioned in the papers in just two lines, 
but the Recording Angel in heaven said, 
as he turned to a clean, fresh page, “A 
queen is coming. Get her throne ready.” 

There are the crowns the world sees and 
the crowns that God sees, — crowns of 
service that are set with diamonds of 
purity and white pearls of womanly dig- 
nity and sapphires of strength and red 
rubies of sacrifice. I can tell you of some 
queens. For eight Junes I have seen 
them graduate from our Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School in Chicago. On 
their heads are the crowns of service and 
in their hearts is the melody, — “ I’ll go 
where you want me to go, dear Lord.’ 
My plea is that more of our young women 
may wear this crown of service. 

Our Baptist Missionary Training School, 
of which the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society has the right to 
be proud, is one of the finest agencies for 
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the training of our girls. A _ cultured, 
consecrated principal, teachers who are 
specialists in their different lines of work, 
lectures by prominent pastors of the city, 
superior courses in Bible study, modern, 
refining, beautiful surroundings, a domi- 
nant spirit of joyous consecration. 

But the service of these specialized 
workers is only one part of our method 
of meeting the need for Christian minis- 
tration in our country. A larger and more 
important part of our plan looks to every 
Baptist church as itself constituting a 
Training School for service. Women of 
the Baptist churches of America, are we 
specializing for the children whose lives 
are constantly touching ours? I quote 
from one of our denominational papers 
when I say that “in many churches the 
whole subject of missions for children is 
overlooked because it is no one’s business 
in particular.” Do you know that from the 
time of birth of a Chinese child the father 
constantly and persistently teaches wor- 
ship of and teverence for his ancestors, 
thus implanting the prominent Chinese 
traits of filial devotion and veneration? 
Do you know that before a Mormon child 
is seven years of age, he is compelled to 
learn the thirteen tenets of the Mormon 
creed? Do you think that child will 
grow up anything but a Mormon? The 
question is, not how to interest children in 
missions, but who is willing to try? The 
personal problem in every church is to 
find the leader, —a leader who studies 
missionary biographies, reads missionary 
periodicals, is a member of a Mission 
Study Class, and has the ability to absorb, 
simplify and impart this knowledge. 
The children will give joyful response to 
such leadership. There are many practi- 
cal, abiding ways in which our boys and 
girls may be caught and held. 

You will forgive me if I give you a leaf 
from my own experience. I know my 
own way better than I know any one else’ s 
way. I happen to be the Superintendent 
of the Junior Department of the Engle- 
wood Baptist Sunday School of Chicago. 
In consideringthe matter of missionary 
instruction I deemed it wiser to impart 
it through Sunday school channels rather 
than through a separate organization and 
this is my plan. For eight successive 


Sundays before Christmas I use ten 
minutes of the hour in which to give my 
children, ranging in age from 9 to 12 years, 
a lesson on missionary work in foreign 
countries. We accomplished our quick 
survey and long-distance journeys by 
means of an air-ship, — a real one, wound 
up and attached to a chandelier, which 
sailed through the air for the space of 
one-half a minute and in which we were 
all passengers. From our Training School 
I had girls of different nationalities to 
speak to us, —a Chinese girl, a Swedish 
girl and Miss Scholman from Russia. 
On the Sunday of our first lesson I dis- 
tributed gift boxes. Let us not call them 
mite boxes. I don’t like the name. It 
seems to take us back to the year 1804 
when the “ Female Cent Society ” of New 
Hampshire was organized. Neither do I 
like the song ‘‘ Hear the Pennies Drop- 
ping.” It minimizes the gift. I used 
this last year the attractive little Indian 
wigwam with the flag floating from the 
top, thus uniting missions with patriotism. . 
After Christmas I gave a series of eight 
Home Mission lessons and we used the 
same trusty airship. I didn’t talk to 
children. I talked to boys and girls with 
good red blood in their veins who were 
just entering high school. Do you think 
I can’t hold their attention with a trip to 
the landing place? Do you think their 
eyes do not shine when I tell them of White 
Arm of Lodge Grass Mission, of his wife and 
daughter, Pretty Beads and Pretty Shell? 
Of our two Training School girls, — 
queens, — who are teaching Indian boys 
and girls in our new school at Wyola? 
And then I ask them to go to the Art 
Institute and look at Bertha Dressler’s 
wonderful pictures of the Arizona Desert 
with their miles of hot, shifting sand swirl- 
ing around the cactus trees, and how in 
one corner of this great desert, this Basin 
of Barbara Worth’s, is located Sunlight 
Mission. And then I throw on a screen 
with a radiopticon our beautiful, brand 
new post cards of the quaint home of Mrs. 
Beaman and Miss Nelson, of the little 
Indian Church with its brave, new bell, of © 
little Genesis Joromoncei, the first Indian 
baby born of Christian parents among the 
Hopis, of Lemon Keone, the lame Indian 
evangelist, who rides on his burro from 
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tribe to tribe telling them of the Jesus 
Road, —the lame Indian who was one 
of the original ten to found the little church 
and when they wanted to give a tenth 
they gave him. He receives the salary 
of five dollars a month and gives back one 
to his church. 

Do you think my boys and girls are not 
interested? Do you wonder, with such 
material as this, that I have the hope in 
my heart that I am helping, in a small 
way, perhaps, to train some one for service? 
Our gift box opening comes on the Sunday 
nearest February 22, and on that day 
the boys and girls salute the flag, —“ I 
give my head, my hands and my heart 
to God and my country. One God, one 
country, one flag and the open Bible.” 
Have you not heard the story of the little 
Italian boy in a crowded tenement who 
began a most vigorous assault on a German 
scrub-woman who was working in the halls? 
When older people tried to interfere, he 
beat her even more vigorously with his 
childish fists and shouted, ‘‘ See what she 
is doing. She is scrubbing the floor with 
a piece of our flag.” And it wasn’t the 
flag of Italy. It was the stars and stripes. 

Our Junior girls are growing into young 
women and the training for service must 
go on. The need of Home Missions 
today is that we lay upon the shoulders 
of our young women the carrying on of the 
work. Here again the cry is for leaders. 
Women have rapidly come to their own. 
Women today are the care-takers of our 
cities. To give Dean Talbot’s list, she 
demands “clean streets, parks, play- 
grounds, new sanitary laws, public baths, 
libraries, kindergartens, vacation schools, 
pure food, well-equipped hospitals, Juve- 
nile Courts and model tenements.” With 
her richer intellectual life, broader social 
horizon and economic independence must 
come a larger love for her neighbor, a deeper 
desire to keep her countrymen upon a 
high religious plane as well as one eco- 
nomic, social and intellectual. She must 
be true to the legend on our gold coin. 

The greatest additions to our churches 
come from young people between the ages 
of 12 and 20. Our young women must 
have an enthusiastic, sane-minded, loving- 
hearted woman in their own church to 
lead them, and whose own love for the 
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religious life will inspire, stimulate and 
guide others. 

These young women need wisest guid- 
ance. Life in a new way is calling to 
them. A confusion of voices is knocking 
at the door of their souls. 

I must have had a good deal of senti- 
mentality in my own younger days. I 
can remember sitting for hours in a big 
chair in my mother’s parlor absorbing 
verse after verse of Owen Meredith. I 
wrote across one page this quotation from 
one of his poems that seemed to fit my 
condition of mind, — “ For the first and 
last word of Life’s volume is doubt.” I 
can remember when the voices were call- 
ing, — voices of unrest, voices of wonder, 
voices of curiosity, of morbidness, of love, 
of hate, of passionate protest. I can 
remember wondering if I ought not to 
become a foreign missionary. I wondered 
if I were an adopted daughter. I wondered 
if I had a friend in the world. I wondered 
if there were a God. But I was in wise 
hands. I had a wise mother. I had a 
wise teacher in the Sunday school. I had 
a wise friend and I came through the crucial 
years with an abiding love for the Bible 
and an abiding faith in God. 

Build in the soul of the young woman 
this abiding love and reverence for 
the Bible. Dr. Holland says, — “ Stick 
to the Bible, — the one regenerative, re- 
demptive agency in the world. If we 
lose it we are lost.”” God has given to the 
women of this nation the Christian leader- 
ship of the world. 

Our hope for Home Missions lies in 
the Y. W. C. A., in the Forward Mis- 
sionary Movement, in the Young Woman’s 
Mission Unions which should be organized 
in every city, in the 100 young women 
that we hope to graduate each year from 
the Baptist Training School, in the 650 
young women in Spelman Seminary added 
to all the other young women in our differ- 
ent schools, but most of all it lies in the 
thousands of young women in our churches. 

One day I stood in Copley Square in 
Boston in front of the ivy-clad cloisters of 
Old Trinity and looked upon St. Gaudens’ 
last triumph, the memorial to Phillips 
Brooks. Phillips Brooks stands, a figure 
of heroic bronze proportions, clad in the 
vestments of his church and his right arm 
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is extended toward the throngs that surge 
up and down the Boston streets. Beside 
him is his reading stand and on it is his 
Bible and on the pages of the Book rests 
his left hand. A step back of him and a 
step above stands the figure of the Christ 
draped in the garb of the Palestinian 
world and the arm that is thrown around 
the upright of a towering cross is resting 
the hand upon Phillips Brooks’ shoulder. 
Across the base of this remarkable concep- 
tion is written 


Pui.uirs Brooks 
PREACHER OF THE Worp oF Gop 
Lover or MANKIND 


Think of what it might mean to have the 
touch of Christ’s hand constantly on your 
shoulder! 

Then this wonderful conception seemed 
to fade and I seemed to see another great, 
bronze statue. It was the statue of the 
incarnation of the spirit of Baptist girl- 
hood and womanhood. It seemed to be 
erected in the midst of these, our United 
States. Back of the statue I seemed to 
see the figure of Christ upholding the same 
great cross with His hand on the shoulder 
to guide and strengthen. And in my 
vision I seemed to see coming up from the 
far South an army of foreign looking 
women leading their foreign looking 
children. They have cast behind them 
their rosaries and their fiestas. ‘They have 
left all the gorgeous trappings of the 
Church of Rome. They have burned 
Judas in effigy for the last time and they 
are marching out from bondage into the 
light of the Lord Jesus Christ and they 
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are singing the mighty chorus, “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 

From the nearer South comes another 
army of women with black faces but white 
souls, and they are leading their little 
black children. In their faces is the light 
of a new intelligence and a new education 
and they, too, are singing the great chorus 
of the redeemed. 

From the Pacific Coast comes a host of 
little brown women leading their iittle 
brown children. They have left behind 
them their joss sticks and their heathen 
temples and they, too, are singing the 
same great chorus, — whether it be in 
Japanese or Chinese or Syrian, — God 
understands. 

From the nearer West comes another 
great army. They have cast away their 
camp fires and wigwams, their ghost 
dances and weapons of warfare and they 
are singing the same great song. 

From the Northwest comes a smaller 
army of Indians and Esquimaux with 
their little, half breed children, and they, 
too, are joining in this great chorus of 
praise. 

From the landing-places at Boston and 
New York I see our fairer skinned sisters, 
Swedes and Danes and Norwegians and 
Slavs, and the same song of love wells 
from their hearts. This great statue of 
the spirit of Christian Womanhood towers 
above them all and across the base of the 
statue, which has the hand of Christ upon 
the shoulder, I see written 

Curist1an WoMANHOOD 


TEACHER OF THE WorpD or Gop 
Lover oF WoMANKIND 


EVERY READER WILL THANK MRS. FORD FOR THIS ELOQUENT PRESENTATION OF A 


GREAT SUBJECT. 
EXPRESSION. 


IT IS AS SUGGESTIVE OF WISE METHODS AS IT IS BRILLIANT IN 
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Au Easter Prayer 


HY praise Thee, O God our Heavenly 
Father, for the bringing of life and 
immortality to light through Thy Son, our 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We thank 
Thee for sending Him to reveal to us the 
Way of eternal life, and by His own death 
and resurrection to fill our hearts with the 
resurrection hope and joy. We pray that 
our faith may be strengthened, to the end 
that we may walk more perfectly in the Way, 
and reach up to the height of Thy plan and 
purpose for us. Having found the Way 
ourselves, grant that we may be zealous and 
constant in our endeavor to lead others into 
it. Let Thy special grace, we beseech Thee, 
be given unto the missionaries of the cross 
at home and abroad, and clothe their message 
with Divine power unto the salvation of those 
who hear it. Cause peace to prevail among 
the nations, and may the day soon come 
when armaments shall be no more deemed 
needful and all peoples shall dwell together 
in unity and brotherhood, turning all their 
energies and resources to the ends of right- 
eousness and the highest development of life. 
So let Thy kingdom come upon the earth, 
and Christ reign in every heart. For Thy 
Name’s sake. Amen. 
h 
Christ is Risen 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” the unseen singers 
sine 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” the echoing hosts 
reply — 
The whist wind knows a passing seraph’s wing, 
And holds its breath while shining ones go by: 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” loud let the anthem 
CL CY ie 
“He lives — He 
need not die.” 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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Thoughts to Grow Upon 


There is room in the tower of God for 
thee, my soul. Run away from all con- 
troversy and make thyself quiet in God. — 
Joseph Parker. 


loves —He saves— we 


The crucial test of the worth of any faith 
or form, creed or proclamation, is the life 
and practical actions which grow out of 
them. The word which makes better 
carries power with it.— Rev. A. F. 
Bailey. 


Teach self-denial and make its practice 
pleasurable, and you create for the world 
a destiny more sublime than ever issued 
from the brain of the wildest dreamer. 
— Walter Scott. 


The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reap 
a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a 
character; sow a character, and you reap a 
destiny. — George Dana Boardman. 


There are souls in the world who have 
the gift of finding joy everywhere, and 
leaving it behind them when they go. 
Their influence is an inevitable gladdening 
of the heart. They give light without 
meaning to shine. Their bright hearts 
have a great work to do for God. — Fred- 
erick W. Faber. 


People are always happier for having 
been happy; if you make them happy 
now, you make them happy twenty 
years hence by the memory of it. — 
Sydney Smith. 


Find in your occupation your opportu- 
nity to serve the world. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds once said to Samuel 
Johnson: ‘A man, sir, should keep his 
friendships in constant repair.” 


ih 


Easter Flowers 


With gentle home work doing all for love, 
Making some life the better for our own; 

Smoothing some path for other feet to tread, 
Cheering some heart that has to work alone. 


So shall we live the nearer to our Lord, 
So shall we labor through these holy hours; 
Till Easter suns shall hail the Golden Day, 
And joyful hands shall wreath the Easter 
flowers. 
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After thirteen years of service at Nauru, 
a small island in the Marshall Group of 
Micronesia, Rev. Mr. Delaporte, American 
Board missionary, reports that thirteen 
years ago they were fortunate if fifty 
people came to the service, but to-day they 
count often one thousand, or more, on a 
Sabbath morning. Then not one could 
read or write; in fact, the Nauru language 
had not yet been put into writing. To-day 
there could not be found on the island a 
man or woman under forty years of age 
who is not able to read. 


From the China Inland Mission there 
comes a picture of a man seventy-two 
years old starting out with his bundle of 
books, selling or giving away his Bibles, 
and explaining the precious words to the 
people. Just before he started on a long 
tour he was overheard praying: ‘‘ Prepare 
men’s hearts to receive the Word. Help 
me to give my testimony. Don’t let con- 
ceited men argue with me. Don’t let the 
books get wet. Show me how to get over 
the swollen rivers. Don’t let the dogs 
bite me. Take care of my wife.” It is 
said that never in all this man’s travels 
has he been once molested. 


In Chungking, China, a wealthy woman 
erected a maternity hospital in recogni- 
tion of the assistance rendered by medical 
missionaries in curing her of the opium 


habit. 


The first Christian church in Japan was 
organized in Yokohama March 10, 1892, 
with eleven members. Today there are 
60,000 church members in Japan. 


There are 174,000 persons employed 
in the anthracite regions and 331,000 in 
the bituminous regions of the east and 
south. They are largely foreigners and 
in need of the gospel. 


The life of the missionary is strenuous. 
“We have just finished our tour among 
the 400 villages connected with the seven- 
teen out-stations of this field, with its 
million souls.” 


Christians in Persia are eagerly re- 
questing the organization of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Teheran, 
the capital. 

There are about 100,000 Japanese in 
the United States. Half the number 
are in California. Of those in California, 
2,154 are Christians. 


Kindness is catching, and if you go 
around with a thoroughly developed case 
your neighbors will be sure to get it. Be 
kind one to another. 


A letter received from one of our mis- 
sionaries in Burma contains the following 
interesting paragraph: 

Quite a number of families in the hills 
invited us to come to their homes to tear 
down their family demon altars and assist 
them in coming down to the plains as they 
wished to worship the living God. Some 
of these had been acquainted with the 
message for some time and so it only re- 
quired that they should come out of their 
old surroundings before they accept the 
whole truth and openly confess their new 
Master in baptism. As a result of this 
we had the joy of receiving on one Sunday 
nineteen adults for baptism in one of the 
villages and six of the older school girls 
in the town school. 

This is but one of the many incidents 
which are reported to the missionary 
rooms from time to time, indicating that the 
gospel of Christ is slowly but surely win- 
ning the non-Christian world. 


An Antidote for the Greed of Gain 

Take daily, weekly, or monthly, as the 
case may be, one-tenth of your increase 
and put it into the treasury of the Lord. 
Do this systematically and honestly. 

Results: A perceptible quickening of 
the avenues of spiritual life. God himself 
will seem nearer. When once adopted, 
never leave off. 

Guaranteed by the word of God to bring 
both spiritual and temporal blessings. 
Mal. 3: 10 and Prov. 3:9, 10. — Christian 
Stewardship Series. 
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‘In Red Man’s Land’”’ 


** Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling of the wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 

And their wild reverberations 

As of thunder in the mountains, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 


I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer.” 


AN it be that there lives a Baptist 
woman “ with soul so dead ” that she 
cannot be roused to an interest in mission 
study with the tempting array of material 
proffered her for the current year? 

The deeply interesting study of ‘‘ Child 
Welfare in Non-Christian Lands,” by 
Mary Shauffler Labaree, the text book of 
the Central Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and “In Red Man’s Land” by 
Francis E. Leupp, Ex-United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the study pre- 
sented by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, comprise two volumes whose 
message should thoroughly arouse the en- 
thusiasm of every Christian woman for 
greater activity in the cause of missions. 

The chapter headings of “‘ In Red Man’s 
Land” cover the following topics: (1) 
The Original Red Man; (2) The Red 
Man and the Government; (3) The Red 
Man and His White Neighbors; (4) The 
Red Man and Our Social Order; (5) 
Aborigines Who are Not Red Men (Alas- 
kans); (6) The Red Man as Teacher and 
Learner; and a supplemental chapter 
called “‘ Missions among the Red Men.” 

The study of our North American 
Indians should be one of deepest interest 


to our constituency. The Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society now 
has its missionaries, teachers and matrons 
on fifteen fields, including Lodge Grass, 
Wyola and Pryor in Montana; Bacone 
and Saddle Mountain, Oklahoma; Toreva, 
Polacca and Keams Canon, Arizona; Au- 
berry, California; and Stewart, Reno and 
Fallon, Nevada. In all, there are twenty- 
three workers among Crows, Kiowas, 
Hopis, Navajos, Monos and Piutes. 

Upon no field has the blessing of God 
been more clearly manifest than at Rainy 
Mountain, Oklahoma, where Rev. and 
Mrs. H. H. Clouse are the efficient and 
faithful leaders. From the small _be- 
ginnings made when the beloved “ Aim- 
day-co”” and “ Mah-tah-ma” met the 
women under the rudely constructed 
leafy booths, and taught them the mys- 
teries of quilt making and sewing, there 
has grown a strong body of Christian men, 
women and children who meet in a com- 
modious chapel whose bell sends its clear 
call across the rolling space and brings the 
worshipers to the “ Jesus House” on 
His day. Although our Society has now 
no appointed workers at this station, yet 
the members have affectionate interest 
in the mission’s welfare. 

The growth of the work among the 
Kiowas is deeply interesting, and the 
names of the women who have helped to 
lay the foundations for the splendid super- 
structure that will eventually arise to the 
honor of the Lord Jesus Christ in Okla- 
homa, are cherished alike by Indian and 
white man. The record of love and ab- 
solute giving of self to the needs of these 
simple hearted people thrills the heart 
and quickens the pulse. It has been a 
daily, hourly manifestation surpassed in 
heroism by none. 
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Upon other fields the annals prove that 
our missionaries have been capable of 
“enduring hardness as becometh good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ”; that they have 
been, like Paul, “In journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often,” ““ beside those 
things that are without.” 


ey 


The Annual Meeting 


“On to Boston” will be the slogan of 
the Baptist hosts who look forward with 
keen anticipation to the gathering of the 
clans in the delightful historic city by the 
sea. 

To the Baptist women of the middle 
and far western sections, the pleasure will 
be greatly increased by the anticipation 
of seeing our New England sisters in their 
own environment. Not since the con- 
solidation of the two societies has the an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society been held 
in New England, but again and again 
have our eastern representatives jour- 
neyed to the western cities to contribute 
most acceptably to the strength of our 
programs and general deliberations. 

We prophesy a large gathering in Bos- 
ton in June. The days that have been 
designated for the general convention are 
from the 17th to the 25th of the month. 
No definite date has been set for our pre- 
liminary meeting, nor has the program been 
announced. Information will be given 
in due time. 

We urge all churches and societies to 
send their full number of delegates. We 
believe we shall have a great meeting in 
point of numbers and inspiration. ‘On 
to Boston ” in June, all Baptist women! 


In this April issue of Missions we bring 
news items from seventeen of our workers 
representing city missions, including various 
nationalities, as designated in Miss Losh- 
bough’s article; distinctively Italian work 
as reported by Misses Jenkins and Snagg 
in Camden and by Mrs. Moody of Brook- 
lyn, New York; with Mexican, Cuban, 
Negro, Scandinavian, German, and Slavic 


notes, as well as a peep into the busy 
life of tireless, indefatigable Miss Flint in 
her capacity of general missionary in Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


cy 


Gathering in the Children at Western 
Avenue, Chicago 

Miss Jennie Loshbough, who was ap- 
pointed to the work of city missionary soon 
after graduation from the Training School 
in 1913, has been successful in all lines. 
She has had Western Avenue Church as a 
center, from which she has been able to 
reach many homes and has come in con- 
tact with hundreds of children. Her 
special letter is interesting and suggestive: 





MISS JENNIE LOSHBOUGH 


The first week in October I opened a 
Gospel Kindergarten from 9 to 11.30 
every morning except Saturday. We now 
have an enrollment of 22. A charge of 
ten cents per week is made for each child, 
except where we feel they cannot afford 
it, and with this amount and some special 
donations from individuals the kinder- 
garten expenses are met. The B. Y. P. U. 
purchased a small second-hand equipment 
for me, and some of the young men made 
some kindergarten tables, so we manage 
very nicely. I love this work with the 
younger children. Most of them come 
from comfortable homes, but with one or 
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two exceptions they are not Christian 
homes. A remark sometimes reveals en- 
vironment. Thus, the ladies meet monthly 
at the church for their missionary meeting, 
and Dorothy, noticing a number of them 
coming in one morning, asked what they 
were coming for. Upon being told that 
they were to have a meeting, she innocently 
inquired, “ Are they going to play cards?” 
Following Mrs. Paige’s example, we call 
the Bible ‘‘God’s Book of Letters.” 
Dorothy’s father never attends church 
and one day as he was writing, he was 
surprised to hear her ask, “ Papa, what 
are you writing? Are you writing God’s 
Book of Letters?” We can only pray that 
God may use these little ones to lead their 
parents to the Light. 

Simple verses are taught, and an amus- 
ing incident resulted from one of the 
children misunderstanding a word. She 
had visited some friends who owned a 
parrot and asked several times what the 
bird was called, but had difficulty in 
repeating the word. A few mornings 
later, after coming from kindergarten, she 
said to her mother, ““ Mamma, I have to 
obey that bird of Mrs. A’s, don’t I?” 
Her mother was perplexed and asked what 
she meant, and she replied, “ Why, I 
have to obey that bird of Mrs. A’s, for my 
kindergarten teacher says, ‘ Children, obey 
your parrots (parents).’ ” 

There are a few Catholic children in the 
kindergarten. Our Sunday school which 
had an average attendance of 45 in July 
has increased over a hundred per cent and 
the church members are showing a new 
interest in it. I have reorganized a class 
of young women which went to pieces a 
few years ago, and teach this class Sunday 
mornings. At our last business meeting 
twelve were present. Three of these have 
expressed desire to enter the Training School. 

These various duties interfere with my 
calling, but whenever possible, I spend the 
afternoon in this way. Since July fifteenth 
I have made 365 calls, mostly on the church 
members, Sunday school children’s parents, 
and in the homes of the kindergarten 
children. During October, with the aid 
of a number of the Training School girls, 
twenty blocks immediately surrounding 
the church were canvassed, and since then 
four of the young women spend one after- 
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noon a week trying to interest those having 
no church connection. 


i 
“The Vicarious Tenth of Society” 


In chapter XX of “ The Social Gospel,” 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, the author, calls 
attention to “that miserable part of the 
population of our great cities who live 
in the slums.” He also says, “ But there 
is another body of people that may be 


called “ the vicarious tenth of society”” — ~ 


those who do the world’s work, but do 
not get the world’s pay. Here would 
belong every earnest, self-denying man 
and woman who makes the welfare of 
others the controlling motive of life.” 
With these pertinent expressions of Dr. 
Mathews in mind we submit the following 
extracts from the special letter of Miss 
Ada May Posegate who is our city mission- 
ary in Youngstown, Ohio: 

On Saturdays we have an average of 
70 children in our two industrial schools 
and on Sundays many of the same children 
attend the two Sunday schools. The 
little folks love to come. As a rule, 
they are there an hour before time to open 
the school. They delight in singing 
“Jesus Loves Me” and other gospel 
songs. ‘The Bible stories are new to a 
great many of them, and they listen with 
interest. At each session we strive to 
implant a Scripture verse in their memories. 
These are more difficult for them to re- 
peat than they are for American children, 
because they hear so little English at home, 
and the language of the Bible is rarely 
heard by them. One of our large Italian 
boys said to me during the _ holidays, 
“Why don’t we have Sunday school every 
day, now that we have no school? ” 

Sometimes I wonder how the children 
are as good as they are. There is little 
regard for the Lord’s Day in East Youngs- 
town. Our mission building is often 
shaken by the blasting of rock by the street 
builders. If a house is being erected, the 
laborers do not cease because it is Sunday. 
With the exception of the Slovak Baptist 
Chapel, there is not a church in East 
Youngstown, although the population is 
estimated at 7,000. There are churches 
on either side, something like a mile away, 
but few care to walk or pay carefare to 
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attend them. The great steel mills em- 
ploy thousands of men, and as many of 
them are unmarried, they have to board. 
Consequently in a great many homes, 
the mothers spend Sunday in cooking for 
their boarders. 

I can scarcely realize that I have been 
acquainted with these people only a few 
months. Many already seem like old 
friends. The main part of my service 
has necessarily been with the children, as 
I can speak no foreign language, but 
occasionally I find a mother who speaks 
English. 





MISS ADA MAY POSEGATE 


In another home I am welcomed by the 
entire family. They will not come to 
Sunday school because they fear my 
Protestant teaching, but they come to 
industrial school. I am trying to teach 
the mother English. She cannot even 
read in her own language, so we are finding 
it a difficult matter, but I intend to con- 
tinue as long as she makes the effort. I 
am hoping that some day I may lead her 
to the truth. She works so hard and never 
goes to any religious service. She says 
she wants to learn to read her Bible. 

While teaching another woman, the 
opportunity came for a personal talk. 
She said to me, “ I am ashamed to tell it, 
but I don’t know how to pray.” She 
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thought she could not pray, because she 
knew no formal prayer. I tried to make 
plain to her what prayer really is. Some- 
times I have the opportunity to talk with 
a mother against the evils of alcohol, to 
plead with a drunkard to give up drink, 
or to refuse the cup myself. The other 
day I went to see a new baby. I had 
scarcely been seated when the father went 
to the center table which was filled with 
bottles and said, “‘ What will you have to 
drink?” As they could understand but 
a little English, I found it a hard matter 
to tell them without giving offense that I 
never drink anything but water. How- 
ever, they seemed to take my refusal 
kindly. On one occasion when we were 
calling in a home where the mother had 
taken the children out of Sunday school 
on account of the priest’s threats, the 
father, a saloon-keeper, said, “‘ You send 
those children to Sunday school. I don’t 
want them at that moving picture show.” 
As I mingle with these people and realize 
their godlessness, I remember that “ the © 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 
a 
Promise for the New Year in the San Diego 
Mexican Mission 

Since my last “ special letter ” of Janu- 
ary, 1913, writes Mrs. Janie P. Duggan, 
the plans proposed for mission work in 
San Diego by the Convention Board of 
Southern California have been carried out, 
and at the end of the year we are ready to 
enlarge and intensify the work here. The 
plan was to investigate the conditions 
among the Mexicans, and the desirability 
of opening a mission in the name of the 
Baptist churches of the Convention, 
cooperating with the Home Mission Boards 
of Chicago and New York. Something 
of the findings of those first months has 
already been reported in a letter sent to 
Missions and published last October. 

Mexican children are very constant 
when once gained, and most of the charter 
members of the first little “‘ Sunny school” 
gathered in the kitchen on the waterside 
are the most faithful attendants still. A 
fine boy of twelve has also adopted the 
evening service, and is one of the most 
punctual of those who come, although 
the nights are chill and foggy usually, and 
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the little household of seven children gets 
to bed early. In apology for having come 
in a little late one evening recently, he 
said that he and his brother had gone to 
bed when he remembered the service, so 
he got up and hurried to the chapel. It 
was after I had changed the Sunday school 
hour from the afternoon to the morning, 
and he had not had the later reminder as 
usual. He is a golden lad, the eldest of 
the seven, and his mother explains him! 
She used to come to Sunday school with 
six children, until the seventh arrived in 
December last. On Christmas Eve, the 
entire family of nine was present, and the 
six-year-old daughter received a special 
prize for not having missed a Sunday class 
since we began in the Chapel. A dear old 
lady of seventy-five received a prize for 
the same faithfulness. Best of all, she 
has found the Saviour, and is very happy 
in her new experience. 

The Mexican work in San Diego cannot 
be limited to chapel classes and home 
visiting. As this is a seaport, immigra- 
tion questions arise, and even now there 
is something to be done for Mexican 
women and girls entering. In several 
** deportation” cases, I have been able 
to see the young women while being kept 
in detention, and talk with them and hear 
their interesting stories. Just now a case 
is pending, and meanwhile I am trying 
to bring a little order out of the chaos of 
a young woman’s life. Sick Mexicans 
in the hospitals need attention, and their 
lack of English makes nany things hard 
for them, even when the nurses wish to do 
all in their power for them. 

I am holding two weekly classes for 
English in the Chapel, on certain even- 
ings, and have the help of a young man 
of the First Baptist Church for the men’s 
class. Only an hour is given them, as a 
rule, as both young men and women are 
tired after their day’s work, and must be 
stirring before light in the morning. 
Sometimes we sing a while after a class, 
but I do not attempt to hold religious 
services in connection with the English 
study. By and by a Gospel will be used 
as a text-book. Yet, several of the most 
faithful attendants on the Chapel serv- 
ices are from the English classes. 

In numbers, there is nothing great to 


report of the year’s work. There is a 
beginning made of interesting these for- 
eigners in a better way, and there is some 
promise for the new year. 


ey 


Significant Evidences of Christianizing 
Influences 

The impression that there has been 
a decided advance in the work of the Italian 
Baptist Mission in Camden, N. J., notwith- 
standing the strong opposition existing, 
is emphasized by the statements of the 
missionary, Miss Mae B. Jenkins, and 
of the kindergarten teacher, Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Snagg. Both young women are 
greatly encouraged by the evidences of 
loyalty to the interests of the mission and 
the cause of Christ in the face of persecu- 
tion. Miss Jenkins writes: 

The past year we gave very little cloth- 
ing away, except when absolutely neces- 
sary. When we get a certain amount on 
hand, a day is set aside and the mothers 
belonging to the mission and others who 
are in need of the things come in and buy 
what they want, paying just what we know 
they can afford to pay. We have found 
this to be a good thing, as it does away 
with all begging, and the spirit of wanting 
things for nothing. 

Through these sales, last September we 
were able to give $50 toward the painting 
and repairing of our mission. At the 
last sale we made $30, which was invested 
in a pretty carpet to cover the aisles. 
You cannot imagine what an effect it has 
had on the work in general to have a sweet 
clean place to do the Lord’s work in. Even 
the health of the missionaries has improved. 

One thing that surprises us is the fact 
that we have more children in the Sunday 
school since Christmas than before. At 
that time we had 150, and last Sunday 
there were 162. We are very anxious to 
reach the two hundred mark. 

Little Jimmy came into the kinder- 
garten the other morning dragging his 
brother Dominic by the hand, and gasping 
for breath, he said, “He near done it, 
teacher, he near done it!” ‘*‘ What did 
he near do, Jimmy?” “He near gave 
his penny for candy instead of bringing 
it to Jesus.” After much gasping and 
panting for breath, he said that Dominic 
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went into the store twice and 
looked at the candy, and then 
finally told the store keeper he 
guessed he had better keep his 
penny to put in the bank for 
Jesus. We have a glass bank 
that is kept on hand to en- 
courage the children in giving. 
Twice since Christmas this 
bank has been emptied, having 
five dollars in each time, five 
of which went for missions. 
Our chief thought is the new 
settlement house, which is 
needed so very much among 
these people just at this time. 
Plans are being made now for 
raising the $10,000 needed to 
erect this building. May God 
help the Baptist people of 
Camden to open their eyes to 
the fact that we cannot get 
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along without it, that we must 
have it. 

Miss Snagg gives the follow- 
ing incident: One of the most 
significant evidences of the 
sure and certain leavening 
influence of the mission upon 
the alien Italian community 
in which it is located was 
shown on the night of Oct. 
25th last. There had been 
about ten days earlier a “‘ Holy 
Name” parade held on a Sun- 
day afternoon. Five thousand 
men with fourteen bands had 
made the city ring from end 
to end. It terminated in a 
public open-air consecration 
service in the city park. Many 
noted celebrities, clothed 
in scarlet and fine linen, par- 
ticipated in the exercises. It 
was spectacular and grand, 
an impressive display of pomp 
and power. But how it did 
quicken the consciousness of 
the Protestants! Their devo- 
tion to the open Bible, 
religious liberty and the public 
schools was fired as never 
before, and on the night men- 
tioned, 21,864 men, with forty- 
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four bands, marched through mist and 
mud, and a living wall of a hundred 
thousand spectators. The very air was 
tense with loyalty and patriotism. It was 
a test to all, especially to the New 
American. 
We rejoiced when sixty-five 
of our men marched with 
open Bibles singing, ‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and “ My 
country, ’tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty.” It was the 
finest demonstration of the 
power of spiritual Christianity 
to remake men and minds. 
For the first time in the history 
of the mission we measured 
the work for God we have 
humbly tried to do. For every 
man who marched it meant a 
break with the old ties and 
brought down upon his head 
priestly anathemas and a 
frightful excommunication de- 
cree. Surely the future of 
America rests as much with 
the missions on the back 
streets as with the stately 
granite “ First Churches ” on 
the main boulevards. 


Roughing It in Cuba 


Besides the city of Man- 
zanillo, writes Miss Alice M. 
Wakeman, we have in our 
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very soon showed us that our fears of a 
strong wind while rounding the point were 
well founded. Finally, at seven, we 
arrived at Media Luna (Half Moon), 


a town only twenty miles distant from 
the landing; so the company owning the 








district nine outstations which 

have to be visited. A few 

months ago I started to go 

to three towns along the coast, traveling 
by boat, that is, in a launch belonging 
to one of the sugar mills. Shall I ever be 
able to forget one of my trips during the 
rainy season? We had not had much 
rain in the city, so I started out with my 
suitcase and folding organ to hold meetings. 
It rained just after I arrived at the first 
town, a hard, tropical “‘ aquacero,” and 
the streets were converted into little 
rivers, so the meeting was just a “ homey ” 
talk with the family that was kind enough 
to open its home to the missionary. The 
boat arrived at three the next afternoon, 
so the trip was continued to the next town. 
The sky was black and threatening, and 


AND AFTER 


sugar mill has a car, or rather, the floor 
of a box car on wheels, with a tarpaulin 
roof, to convey the passengers and cargo 
up to the town. That night the engine 
was out of order, so we had oxen to pull us. 
Oh, rapid transit, what an enemy of Cuba 
thou art! It was dark, it was raining, and 
still there remained a whole mile to walk 
in the mud after the car reached the mill. 
Fortunately a mother and her boy were 
going to the same house that I was. I 
took my rubbers out of my suitcase, 
opened my umbrella and started. Started! 
Walking was uphill work, although it was 
a downhill road, and very soon my um- 
brella had to be closed and used for a cane. 
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MISSIONARIES AND DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AT THE MANZANILLO CONVENTION 


My rubbers persisted in deserting me at 
unexpected intervals, so finally in despair 
I let them go. That was the last trip 
during the rainy season, and now this 
past week a man has come to do this work, 
because it is impossible for a “ senorita ” 
to “rough it.” How would any of you 
like to live in a house where the pigs, 
goats and chickens were as much at home 
in the house as in the yard? I am accus- 
tomed to it now. 

Besides those trips and visiting in 
Manzanillo, I have classes in English 
and a Teacher Training Class among the 
young people of our church. We are 
expecting to send one of the members of 
the classes to our school for colored girls 
in Washington, D.C., next September, to pre- 
pare herself for work among her own people. 

In November we had a special mission- 
ary meeting. Six “senoritas” repre- 
sented that many different countries, 
illustrating the customs and styles of 
dress. They could hardly believe the 
story of the sad condition of the Hindu 
widows. Poor Cubans! They little 


realize how many privileges they lack 
because they do not have Christ in their 
hearts and lives. Why, the head of the 
family where I live has six wives, and he 
is not an exception by any means. His 
real wife told me with pride that he was a 
very good husband, because he supported 
all of his wives! 

The government is seeking to check 
Catholicism. There is a bill in the senate 
now to refuse admittance to more nuns 
and priests, to compel them to wear 
citizens’ clothes, and to forbid the pro- 
cessions. Personally I find it more diffi- 
cult to work among the many spiritualists 
than the Catholics. Spiritualism is almost 
at its worst here, in some places degenerat- 
ing into fetichism. The race question is 
a grave one also. How thankful I am 
that I am a woman, because I can enter so 
many homes and other places where a 
man could not go. Are there not other 
young women who would be willing to 
help? Cuba can be won only through the 
women and children, and nobody but 
women can do it. 
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Carrying the Message into Foreign Homes 


Miss Blodwin M. Jones, whose name is 
now upon our list of active missionaries, 
sends her first report. She is, however, 
not a novice, but has been in active mis- 
sionary work among the foreign people of 
Edwardsville, Pa., for some time. She 
has been a self-supporting, independent, 





MISS BLODWIN JONES 


indefatigable worker. Within a _ few 
months the proffered position of mission- 
ary under the auspices of our Society was 
accepted and the work continued in the 
same field. Miss Jones says: 

For a few weeks, I have had the privilege 
of being a missionary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
It has been a very busy and very happy 
term of service. Recently I spent consider- 
able time calling in the homes of the 
children. In nearly all of them I found it 
necessary to teach a temperance lesson. 
Many of the parents admitted that while 
they drank themselves they knew it was 
injurious and said they were glad that I 
was teaching their children to be total 
abstainers. We have a Temperance Band 
with thirty boys and girls enrolled. 

There is great joy in my heart these 
days because one of my girls, her father, 
mother and brother have all given their 
hearts to Christ. Help us pray that the 


grown-up son and daughter who have not 
yet decided for Him may be led to make a 
decision soon. Some time ago the mother 
said to me, “I will send my younger 
children to the Baptist church so that 
they may grow up to be Baptists and 
serve God.” Now the parents have de- 
cided to accept Christ themselves. I 
pray that many more may be converted 
because of their example. The past 
month I have visited thirty homes, and 
have always been welcomed and invited 
to come again. 


h 


Doing the Next Thing 


While there is nothing in the commission 
of the missionary of the Society that speci- 
fies she shall do the work of janitor, yet 
our general missionary for Denver, Colo., 
has cheerfully performed the duties of 
this functionary for months. We venture 
the assertion that if she threw herself into 
the task with the same zest that she 
manifested in her various lines of work 
in the Training School, the pavements 
were well cleaned, the bell rang merrily, 
and not an atom of dust visible anywhere. 
Miss Clara J. Flint, to whom the reference 
is made, reports: 

To be the missionary for a whole city 
the size of Denver is not a small task, and 
I often feel unequal to it, and in trying to 
beZof service in so many parts of the 
city, seem to fail in securing many definite 
results anywhere. One of the most en- 
couraging features this year is the success 
of a mission church started in one of the 
suburbs. The Sunday school was organ- 
ized in a little shack in the rear of one of 
the homes and soon grew from 22 to over 
40 in attendance. The neighborhood was 
canvassed and Baptist families located, 
and soon a flourishing Baptist church was 
organized. When people are deeply enough 
in earnest to meet week after week in a 
little flat-roofed log house with the 
Colorado sunshine pouring down and the 
surrounding buildings cutting off the air 
that might have been cool, it is a real 
pleasure to help and encourage them all 
onecan. While this building was used, one 
of the Sunday school classes met under the 
trees in a yard for the lesson period, another 
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assembled on the front porch of the home, 
and the beginners’ department met on the 
porch in the rear. Since that time a 
church building has been purchased from 
another denomination, and the church 
and Sunday school are well housed and 
growing steadily. 

Two other mission churches have been 
almost constantly under my care during 
the year, and many and varied have been 
the services rendered. Sometimes it was 
to lead the prayer meetings, sometimes 
to superintend the Sunday school, again 
it was to meet with the women and 
lead the devotional services and help in 
the study of the problems of the Kingdom. 
Once it was to clean three or four feet of 
snow off the walk in front of the church, 
again it was to do the janitor work for 
three months, cleaning carpets that had 
not been properly cleaned in twice that 
many years, ringing the church bell, and 
other things. No matter how hard or 
menial the task, I have tried to do it as 
“unto the Lord” and for the good of 
His cause. 

One of the most enjoyable duties of the 
year was the ministration in a home where 
lay a little crippled boy. As his frail 
little body became weaker, his interest 
in heavenly things grew stronger, and it 
was my privilege to arrange for a service 
in his home where little “‘ Ernest ” testified 
to the Saviour’s love. The Holy Spirit 
was there in power, and two other young 
people testified of their faith for the first 
time. It was planned to hold other prayer 
meetings in the home, but the little fellow 
grew worse, and it was evident that he 
would soon be at home with Jesus. I 
watched at his bedside throughout the 
night on several occasions, thus relieving 
the overburdened mother. 


ey 
Service for the Lowly 


Mrs. Nellie L. Bishop, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., reports: I have had a very busy 
winter and have had 240 people at my 
house applying for help in a single month; 
have unpacked and disposed of the con- 
tents of all the boxes and barrels sent me, 
and have not missed one of my regular 
meetings. Whenever it gets time to go, 
I put on my wraps, get my door key, “‘ shoo 
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out” who ever happens to be here, and 
run. I had gifts at the holiday season 
for all the children in the Sunday school 
where I teach, also for those in a suburban 
mission Sunday school, and for the colored 
orphanage, where there are 42 “ chillens.” 
I don’t believe I ever had so good a Christ- 
mas as this last one. 


oy 


The Missionary Department of the National 
Training School, Washington 


Miss Florence Walter, who after her 
graduation from the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago, in 1912, served 
as a teacher in Selma University, Alabama, 
for one year, was in September, 1913, 
transferred to Washington, D. C., to be- 
come the assistant of Miss Jennie L. Peck, 
Dean of the Missionary Training Depart- 
ment of the National Training School for 
Negro girls. Miss Walter became the 
successor of Mrs. Lou Evans, nee Miss 
Joyce Williams. Miss Walter’s letter gives 
a glimpse into the various activities of her . 
department: 

In reporting my work for the past few 
months it is possible to record the number 
of hours spent in Bible teaching, in indus- 
trial work and in other duties, but it is not 
possible to record the deep joy which is 
mine in feeling that I have a very real 
part in changing ideas and ideals in a place 
which is a center from which wide-spreading 
influences go out for the uplift of a race. 

My work is with a class of women and 
girls consecrated to the forwarding of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world, and because 
they have a purpose in life, are deeply in 
earnest, and eager to be trained for efficient 
service, the work is very congenial. 

The desire for the redemption of Africa, 
of Haiti, of the West Indies, of the South- 
land, and of the race, has drawn the mis- 
sionary students to this school, and to be 
called to prepare them to go out and lift 
up the banner of Christ is indeed a sacred 
privilege. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, a number 
of the missionary students accompany me 
to “The Centre,” where an_ industrial 
school is conducted from 5 to 6.30. Miss 
Versa is in charge of the boys, and with 
the help of two or more students keeps 
them busy and conducts the exercises and 
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WASHINGTON. 


Bible story hour. In the girls’ room I have 
charge, and also oversee the classes in sew- 
ing and kindergarten work, conducted 
by the students from the National Train- 
ing School, and teach a class in prick-card 
work. Sometimes there have been seven- 
teen in this class, and about a dozen need- 
ing attention at once. I have been telling 
the Bible stories in this room, but will 
more and more use the students to conduct 
the closing exercises and tell the stories. 
The National Training School is a growing 
school with many needs, but it has a won- 
derful president and it is counting greatly 
for the Master’s kingdom. 


ey 


If there are members of the Alumni 
Association who are not receiving their 
copies of “ B. M. T. S. Echoes ” regularly, 
will they notify Miss Ada F. Morgan, 
2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, IIl., and 
duplicates will be supplied them. 


THE MARY G. BURDETTE MEMORIAL HOME, NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
THE GIFT OF THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 











A Missionary Mosaic 


CUBA 


From Miss Margaret Renshaw (1913 B. M. 

T. S.) of Ciego de Avila. 

Just a few months on the Mission Field 
in Cuba! Yet the vision I have seen in 
this short time is so large. “ The harvest 
is great and the laborers are few.”’ We 
have only three teachers in our Sunday 
school, the pastor, his wife and one of the 
native public school teachers. We need 
three or four more. Just as soon as pos- 
sible, which I hope will be in another month, 
I can help relieve the situation. 

Already I am calling in the homes alone. 
I like to go alone, because it is necessary 
to speak Spanish, and I am anxious to 
learn to talk. 

The situation at Ciego de Avila is differ- 
ent from most towns in Cuba. The people 
are not Catholics, but are indifferent to any 
religious thought or cause. During the 
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Cuban war, this city was the soldiers’ en- 
campment. We are dealing now with the 
children brought up from the low moral 
conditions found in such places. 


CHICAGO 


From Miss Emma Graner of the German 
field, Chicago. 

The sewing school has been well attended 
this year by children from homes of dif- 
erent nationalities and creeds. The work 
with the Juniors has been blessed, some of 
them have accepted Christ as their Saviour 
and were baptized. Often I have gained 
a way to the hearts of people by helping 
them in little deeds. In our primary de- 
partment we have many children from 
non-Christian homes, and frequently when 
visiting them we hear how the little ones 
have told the Bible story to their parents. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


From Miss Elvira B. Hamlin, Mather 

School, Beaufort. 

Here we all are in our tiny corner of the 
universe, and no “tugs ” are slack in the 
whole team, but every one is pulling away. 
My special work is in connection with the 
Sales House, where missionary barrels are 
unpacked. From them come things rare, 
things beautiful, things useful, things neces- 
sary, things unnecessary, and things the 
likeness of which cannot be found else- 
where. A nominal price is affixed to these 
articles, and at the Old Curiosity Shop they 
are offered for sale. From far and near 
the colored people come to buy them. 
Sometimes they find just what they want, 
but usually they are either stoical before 
me, or faultfinding with the prices, al- 
though some of them who know me well 
tell me they go home and boast concerning 
the things they buy here. Sometimes they 
say, “The price is too extortious. Can’t 
you make any ’doption?” 


BROOKLYN 


From Miss Anna Nelson, among Scandi- 
navians. 

Notwithstanding my long illness at the 
beginning of the year, the Lord has en- 
abled me to work the remainder of the time. 
The outlook is quite bright. Every circle 
and society held its annual meetings during 
the month of December, and all reports 
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were good, with indications of a prosperous 
year of service. 


BROOKLYN AGAIN 


From Mrs. Louise A. Moody of Dietz 

Memorial. 

It is more than a year since I became 
interested in the Italians of the Dietz 
Memorial. Most of the people are very 
poor, and little tots five and six years old 
have to mind younger children while their 
mothers sew on coats, sometimes at home 
and sometimes in factories. Some of the 
little ones have not half enough to eat, 
and their ragged clothes are pinned and 
tied on them. This shiftlessness extends 
still further, as there is a lack of good moral 
instruction in the homes. 

The children have been in the habit of 
receiving gifts, and as they are in need of 
so many things, they never think of giving 
anything. In fact, most of them are so 
poor one would not like to ask them to 
give, but it was tried, and every little boy 
and girl in primary department brought 
one piece of fruit, and when it was all 
piled together, it filled a clothes-basket. 
The children’s faces looked very happy as 
they each laid a gift of fruit in the basket. 
They were still more happy when Miss 
Force and some of the children who took 
the fruit to a hospital told how glad it made 
the poor sick children there. 


FLORIDA 


From Miss Charlotte Gomott, Florida 

Baptist Academy, Jacksonville. 

The attendance this year in the fourth 
and fifth grades has largely increased. 
There is an enrollment of go, and a general 
attendance of 75 girls and boys full of life, 
fun and mischief. 

The influence of the home life is often 
vividly revealed in the school life, some- 
times pleasantly, sometimes otherwise. One 
little girl made a very low mark in one of 
her tests. The next examination came 
and she made go in the same subject. 
She came to me; her face beaming with 
smiles, and said, ‘‘ Oh, that talk that papa 
gave me after I received that low mark did 
me good. I have studied real hard this 
month.” How I wish more of the children 


had homes of that kind, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


From Miss Augusta H. E. Stewart, among 
Slavic people in Pittsburg, Rankin and 
Homestead. 

In Allegheny County, of which the 
Pittsburg Association is the larger part, 
are about 300,000 foreign-born. The weekly 
average attendancé in the six children’s 
meetings has been during the past months 
331. It is surprising that this is so, when 
some are taught that it is a sin to come, 
others who are not allowed to do so come 
anyway, and receive much scolding. We 
meet in our schools Hungarians, Slovaks, 
Croatians, Kraniers, Italians, Jews, Swedes, 


Finns, Poles, Negroes, Welsh, Scotch, 
Americans and one Canadian. There are 
many child problems to solve. Oh, the 


pathos of it all! Confessions are numerous. 
One needs to be mother, teacher, friend, 
sister, priest and judge. One hears, “ My 
pap was drunk last night and fell out of 
bed.” 

“'Tony’s pap is drunk nearly every day.” 

*€ My little brother can swear like a man.” 

Then there are the encouragements. 

“My pap quit drinking. Do you re- 
member the little ticket you gave me? It 
had something on it about keeping the 
Sabbath Day holy. My pap looks at that 
every Saturday night. He did not take 
one drink.” 

At the Hatfield Public School, a teacher 
said to me, “ You are doing a great deal of 
good in that little church. One of my boys 
told me he was going to quit smoking 
cigarettes because he did not want to get 
bound.” An illustration had been given 
showing the effect of drink or the use of 
cigarettes, in which the boy was bound. 
At first he easily broke the string, then he 


could not. That boy quit smoking. 
CHICAGO 
From Miss Anna Nielson, missionary 


among Danish people. 

Most of my time is spent in doing personal 
work, in homes and hospitals in connection 
with the First Danish Church, and all over 
the city, wherever our Scandinavian people 
are found. On Thursday, my home is open 
for young girls, many of whom are strangers 
in this city. One of these girls was con- 
verted and baptized this winter. It grieved 


her very much that she had not entered any 
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church during the two years she had been 
in this country. God spoke to her so 
powerfully the first Sunday that she 
yielded herself entirely to the Lord after 
the service. Her girl friends often speak 
of the great change in her life. We are 
working and praying with several other 
girls with whom I come in contact. Many 
of my primary Sunday school children who 
come from unsaved homes have been 
Light-Bearers for years by telling the Bible 
story and singing the gospel songs for. the 
parents. These little ones have opened 
the way for me, and I am now gladly re- 
ceived. One of the homes on the South 
Side where I visit was found seven years 
ago when I was a student in the Training 
School. It was the only Danish home on 
my field. Accidentally I met the mother last 
winter, but sickness and trials had changed 
her so much that I scarcely knew her. 
She told me how she had looked and longed 
for a visit from the missionary girls, as she 
used to call us. I could not help recalling 
the days when we stood praying by her 
door, asking*God to open her home and 
heart to us. Surely God’s word is true, 
“Cast your bread upon the waters and 
after many days ye shall find it.” 


oy 
Mrs. Reynolds Resigns 


The Principal of our Baptist Missionary 
Training School, Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, 
presented her resignation to the Board of 
Managers, January 12, 1914, which will 
take effect at the close of the school year. 
Mrs. Reynolds has occupied this important 
position for three years. She has pro- 
moted the interests of the school with the 
same zeal and enthusiasm that have 
characterized all her service in the interests 
of our Society. In laying down this work 
she carries with her the love and esteem of 
all who know her. 

hk 


Suggestions for the Young Woman’s Society 


OUR RED BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
Papers: 
A Retrospect (a) The Educational Work. 
(b) Our Fields; Sketches of the 
lives of Lone Wolf, Big Tree, 
Saneco, Buffalo Meat, 
Omeboke, and Ocle-tay-tie. 
(c) Oklahoma at the present 
day. 




















Suggestions: 
Have a Personally Conducted Journey 
through Oklahoma. Make a map marking 


the stations where Baptist work is done. 
Tell incidents of each station. 


Souvenirs: 


Post cards or pictures cut from printed 
matter. 


Bibliography: 
Trio at Rainy Mountain. 


Heroine of Saddle Mountain. 
Catalogue of Literature. 


oy 
Birthday Prayer Calendar for April 


The names of the missionaries of the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society occur on their 
respective birthday dates. 

April 8.— Miss Amy E. PUwuRCELL, 
Japanese Home, Seattle, Wash. 

April 10.— Miss LILLA SAWYER, missionary among 
Slavic races, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 13.— Miss May C. HAmIiLtTon, teacher, 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Mss ELIZABETH G. 
GLICK, missionary among Piute Indians, Reno, Nev. 
Miss CHRISTINE BOSSEN, teacher, Mather School, 
Beaufort, S. C 

April 15.— Miss ANNA HAGQUIST, missionary among 
Scandinavians, Omaha, Neb 

April 16.— Miss ALicE E. STEER, matron Crow 
Indian Mission, Lodge Grass, Mont. 

April 17.— Miss AUGUSTA SODERBERG, missionary 
among Scandinavians, Chicago, IIl. 

April 18. — Miss ANNA BOORMAN, missionary among 
Negroes, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 20.— Miss DorROTHEA DELONG, general 
on amt among American population, Spokane, 

ash. 

April 24.— Mrs. IRENE B. MAXWELL, teacher, 
Chicago Religious Training Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 

April 26. —Miss Atma E. Kurtz, missionary among 
Slavs, Detroit, Mich. 

April 27.— Mrs. L. K. BARNES, assistant vice- 
president and general worker for Eastern New York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss CLarA W. PETERSON, mission- 
ary among Scandinavians, Oakland, Cal. 

April 28. — Miss FANNIE I. ALLEN, general mission- 
ary, Seattle, Wash. 

April 29.— Miss CARRIETH C. OLSEN, 
among Scandinavians, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 4.— Miss MINNIE E. GEBHARDT, missionary 
among Germans in Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 5. — Miss JUDITH ERICKSON, missionary among 
Scandinavians, Topeka, Kan. Miss NATHANA CLYDE, 
missionary among Slavic races, Kansas City, Kan. 
Miss ALBERTINE D. BiscHoFF, missionary, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

May 6.— Miss JANE SKIFF, missionary among 
Chinese, Seattle, Wash. Miss ANNA NELSON, mis- 
sionary among Swedes, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss GRACE 
EATON, assistant superintendent, Fireside Schools, 
Nashville, Tenn. Miss AMELIA SCOTT, city missionary, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


teacher in 


missionary 


oo 
New Appointments 


NEW STATE DIRECTORS 


California (Southern) — Mrs. T. S. Tompkins, Pasa- 
dena. 


NEW ASSOCIATIONAL DIRECTORS 


Connecticut — New Haven Association, Mrs. E. H. 
Fitch, New Haven. 
Kansas — South Central Association (Y. W. & Ch.), 
Mrs. M. O. Clemmons, Wilmore. 
Illinois — Greene-Jersey Association, Mrs. 
Frost, Jerseyville. 
Massachusetts — Worcester Association (Y. W.), Mrs. 
Henry C. Warren, Sunny Lodge, Grafton. 


Curtis 
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New ga Association (Y. W. & Ch.), 
N. Jaquith, a ¥ Hudson River 
North Association (Y. W. & Ch.), Mrs. S. B. 
Morrow, Albany. 
—— Se Association, Mrs. F. C. Lawrence, 
em. 


NEW AUXILIARIES 
Ming ance. 4th Church (Grace Louck’s 


New Jersey — S2voken (Farther Lights). 

New York — Carthage (N. & F. Lights); Maple 
Flats; Camden; Utica, Immanuel Church; Al- 
bany, Hope Church (Y. W.); New York City, 
Hope Church (Y. W.). 


oy 


Wants of Missionaries 


CHINESE 


Miss Alice Morton, 1259 O’Farrel St., San Francisco, 
al. — Drawing paper, 10- 4th gifts. 


CITY MISSIONARIES 


Miss Clara Flint, 2936 W. 27th Ave., Denver, Colo. — 
Pictures of birds, toy animals for illustrative 
purposes. 


INDIANS 


Miss Myrtie Raynor, Polacca, Arizona (freight and 
express, Winslow). — Sunday school pictures cards, 
‘Our Little Ones.” 


ITALIANS 


Miss ie A. Cushing, 34 Princeton St., East Boston, 
Mass. — Primary Sunday school papers. 
Miss Helen Story, 629 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. — 
Perry pictures (4cent size) illustrating Interna- 
tional Sunday School lessons for April, May and 
June (sets of 35), primary picture lessons (Inter- 
national) for April, May and June (35), paper, 
rulers, hard pencils, blackboard, English charts 
that come with Mrs. Barnes’ book “ Early Stories 
and Songs.”’ 


MEXICANS 


Mrs. Paula B. Tooms, Doncellas No. 8, Puebla, Mexico. 
— Religious literature in Spanish. 


NEGROES 


Miss M. Belle Anderson, State University, Louisville, 
Ky. — Sewing machine. 

Mrs. Darthula Ghee, 719 S. First St., Clarksville. 
Tenn. — Sunday school papers, material for sewing 
— clothing for boys and girls, white thread 

0. 50. 

Mrs. Nellie Bishop, 11 E St., Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Bibles, gingham aprons for women, stories from 
mission fields. 

Mrs. Belle C. Mebane, 814 London St., Portsmouth, 
Va.— Clothing, hymn books for mission Sunday 
school. 

Mrs. A. E. Read, Tidewater Institute, Cheriton, Va.— 
Clothing for boys and girls. 

Miss Bertha Kennedy, Americus Institute, Americus, 
Ga. — Flower seeds or cuttings, pictures. 

Miss Julia Watson, 2021 Marion St., Colu.. bia, S. C. 
— Basted garments for children, temperance and 
missionary literature. 

Miss Helen A. McAlpine, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga.—Literature for temperance work, large 
size shoes. 

Miss Margaret A. Johnson, Jeruel Academy, Athens, 
Ga.— Brown cups and saucers, two bread pans, 
large pots, spoons, pitchers, steamer, meat grinder. 

Miss C. L. Johnson, Florida Baptist Academy, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.— Machines, adjustable dress forms, 
thread, pins, material for dresses and waists. 


PORTO RICO 

Miss Lydia Huber, Cataluna No. 2, Santurce, P. R. 

— Kindergarten supplies, old magazines, Sunday 

school papers, sewing school supplies such as 
colored material, small thimbles, thread. 


SLAVIC RACES 


Miss Blodwin Jones, 1201 Hillside Ave., Edwardsville, 
via Wilkesbarre, Pa. — Sewing school material. 
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Noble Ma Gam, a Kachin Boy 


BY HULDA KELLER SMITH 





TYTN the midst of life 
4 we are surrounded 
| by death.” This has 
' come forcibly home 
| to us with the opening 
/ of the New Year. 
| Little did we think 
/ when the © school 
closed for the Christ- 
= mas holidays that we 
would open ‘he New Year with a memorial 
service in chapel for one of our finest- boys 
—Ma Gam of the High department. 
Aside from an annoying cold he had seemed 
as well as any of us at Christmas, and yet 
when we came back from the Association 
meetings on January I, we found him in 
the hospital, in a very serious and what 
proved to be a hopeless condition. ‘ Gal- 
loping consumption with other complica- 
tion ” was the doctor’s verdict, and hour 
by hour we saw him grow weaker until 
his release came on Friday evening, 
January 3. 

Ma Gam belonged to a family of Kachin 
princes and chiefs, all of whom are Nat 
worshipers. The boy was put into the 
Mission School at Bhamo for an English 
education. While there, he was converted, 
and baptized by Mr. Spring. His father 
cast him off, and refused to support him 
as long as he remained a Christian. But 
neither threats nor persuasions could 
induce him to give up his new faith, to 
which he clung as to a pearl of great price, 
nor would he again take part in the Nat 
festivals of his people when they prepared 
numerous sacrifices to appease the spirits. 
He spent much time in the study of the 





> / 





word of God and in prayer, and thus 
received strength to meet the many ttrials 
that came, and gained a healthful increase 
in grace and the knowledge of his Lord and 
Master. The heathen father finally yielded 
to his own better inclinations, supported 
him again and allowed him to come to the 
Boys’ High School in Mandalay, after he 
passed the seventh standard with honors. 
Here he identified himself with every 
line of Christian activity in and about the 
school. He did a great deal of personal 
work and was instrumental in leading 
several of his schoolmates to Christ. It 
was a refreshing thing to see his devotion 
and to hear his joyous testimony. The 
taunts and sneers occasionally offered by 
Buddhist boys were met with a rare spirit 
of forgiveness, and fervent prayers went 
up for their conversion. During the 
revival compaign in Mandalay last July, 
he took active part though he was not in 
robust health at the time and was taken 
quite ill before the meetings were over. 
Shortly after that a number of Christian 
boys who had caught the spirit of wider 
service planned the opening of Sunday 
schools for heathen children. One delega- 
tion went to the railway police head- 
quarters, while Ma Gam and his helpers 
went out to Aungbinle Village, made so 
memorable by the sufferings of Judson and 
the heroic devotion of his saintly wife. 
Sunday after Sunday he gathered the 
heathen children into the little Memorial 
chapel, taught them songs and Bible verses, 
and in his earnest way told them the story 
of Jesus who was the Children’s Friend. 
When the Christmas season approached, 
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the boys collected money to give their 
Sunday school a treat. Over seventy 
presents and bags of sweets were prepared 
for these little heathen children who had 
never known a Christmas before. The 
Aungbinle children received their treat 
on the Sunday before Christmas, but 
owing to a delay in getting out, many of 
them were away in the paddy fields when 
the missionaries and two teachers arrived 
with MaGam. Nevertheless about twenty- 
five boys and girls were there to receive 
their presents and the prizes that were 
given for best attendance and best answers 
to review questions. It was a happy 
crowd that burst outside as soon as Sunday 
school was over, but Ma Gam was surely 
the happiest and proudest — already mak- 
ing plans for the New Year. And on 
New Year’s Day he was at the very door of 
death. 

The boy had a great future before him 
as chief of his own clan. An uncle of his 
who had been chief died, and the people 
chose Ma Gam in preference to his heathen 
brother. He was to enter this new field 
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in March, after school was out. While 
we were glad to have him secure so in- 
fluential a position, knowing what a 
great force for good he would be among 
his own people, we realized the mighty 
temptations that would assail him standing 
all alone amidst the darkness of that 
awful superstition. For his sake we are 
glad that he has been spared these trials, 
though we miss him sorely in school and 
church. He has gone from us, but he has 
left a fragrant memory behind him. - To 
know him was to love him, for he reflected 
in his whole being the loveliness of the 
Christ-like spirit. 

From the bonds of heathen darkness and the black 


despair of night, 
He was called by God’s own spirit to behold the blesséd 


Till his soul was overflooded with its radiance clear and 
bright. 


And the Master found a servant faithful even to the end, 

Ever ready at his summons, ever willing to be sent, 

** Saved to serve ” with true devotion till his days of toil 
were spent. 


He has left us in the valley, he has gone his King to 
greet: 

Welcomed at the heavenly portal by angelic music sweet; . 

Safe forever in that country where the ransomed all 
shall meet. 


Note. While Ma Gam’s death occurred soon after New Year Day of 1913, and publication has been 
delayed, the story of his life appeals just as strongly today. 
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* The Last Call”? 


i ios Judson Centennial Educational 
Campaign will close within a few days. 
This does not mean that the books and 
other material will not still be available, 
but it does mean that the emphasis 
must be placed on some other work. 
The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion respectfully makes the following re- 
quests of churches. 

1. Note the Centennial Prize Offer 
printed in this issue, and send report at 
once. 

2. Be sure that the Department receives 
a report of all study classes. 

3. Whether or not you are planning to 
use the Easter Program, be sure to take a 
*€ Judson Memorial ” Easter Offering, for- 
warding the same to your District Secre- 
tary, or to the Woman’s Society. 


k 
Next! 


Now for Missionary Education in con- 
nection with another great branch of our 
work, 

We are celebrating the Centennial Anni- 
versary of our oldest Missionary Society. 
The American Baptist Publication Society 
comes next, having been organized only 
ten years after the organization of the 
“Triennial Convention.” Through all 
these years it has done a great and fruit- 
ful missionary work. 

Since 1840, approximately fifteen thou- 
sand Sunday schools have been founded by 
the Publication Society’s workers. Nearly 
half of the Baptist Sunday schools in the 
country owe their existence to it. In 
four years of labor, one missionary organ- 
ized 297 schools and gathered in 12,000 
pupils. Over 300 schools are founded 
every year. 

Its colporters carry the gospel into 


neglected communities where there are no 
churches, and into many places where 
there will never be a church. They enter 
these communities, distribute the Scrip- 
tures, tracts, good books and religious 
papers; they visit from home to home 
and in the camps and mines; they hold 
prayer meetings, services for preaching the 
gospel, and form Sunday schools; they 
marry people, bury the dead, and comfort 
the mourning. Then they form personal 
friendships. By talking on all kinds of 
instructive topics they interest the chil- 
dren and win them to a love of better 
things. 

In these days of the rapid settlement of 
the Western States and the rapid growth 
of the cities, economy is an important 
matter. The average annual cost of these 
men to the denomination is less than one 
thousand dollars, and yet the average 
service rendered is as follows: Sermons 
preached, 250; prayer meetings held, 40; 
persons baptized, 12; books distributed, 
429; tracts distributed, 1,000; families . 
visited, 1,000; Scriptures distributed, 164 
copies. 

ik 
A Progress 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason has 
happily designated her dramatic story of 
Baptist Home and Foreign Missionary 
Beginnings as a Progress. The main 
title of the book is “ Jesus Christ’s Men.” 
All who have read this book have been 
profoundly stirred by its dramatic and 
spiritual power. 

There will be general interest in the 
announcement that we are now able to 
make, that this Progress will be presented 
on several evenings during the meeting of 
the Northern Baptist Convention as a 
parallel meeting. A committee has been 
appointed to work under the general direc- 














tion of the Department of Missionary 
Education, and the Department has been 
fortunate in securing as chairman of the 
Local Committee, Rev. Robert W. Van 
Kirk, of West Newton, Mass., whose work 
in the interpretation of Browning is well 
known throughout the country. 

Those who are planning to attend the 
Convention — and those who are not — 
should at once secure and read this re- 
markable book. The price is 50 cents 
cloth, 35 cents paper, postage 8 cents, 
and it may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 23 East 
26th St., New York City. 


oy 


Centennial Prize Offer 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion makes the following special offer to 
the churches, subject to the conditions 
given below: 


THREE PRIZES 


A $25 missionary library, a $15 library 
and a $10 library will be awarded to the 
churches sending the first, second and 
third best reports respectively of work 
done in connection with the Judson Cen- 
tennial Education Campaign. 


ConpDITIONS 


1. Each report must be a statement of 
work actually done and not a theoretical 
statement. 

2. These reports must not exceed 500 
words in length. 

3. They must be mailed to the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 23 E. 26th 
St., New York City, not later than May 
I, 1914. 

JupcEs 


The following well-known leaders have 
consented to serve as judges in this con- 
test: 

Mr. Henry Bonp, President Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Dr. Emory W. Hunt, General Secre- 
tary American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. 

Dr. Howarp B. Grose, 
Missions. 

Dr. Frank W. Papve.Forp, Secretary 


Editor of 
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Northern Baptist Convention Education 
Board. 

Mrs. AnpREw MacLeisu, President 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the West. 

The prizes will be awarded on Judson 
Day in connection with the meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in Boston. 

Every church that has participated in 
this campaign is earnestly requested to 
forward a report, even though it may not 
have deemed its work sufficient to secure 
one of the prizes. Many of these reports 
will be published in the denominational 
papers and in Missions, and some of 
them perhaps in leaflets. 






ey 


The Joint Kansas City Convention 


Baptist young people have in anticipa- 
tion a unique event. Not since the early 
days of the young people’s movement has 
an international convention gathered to 
itself so many interests. For the first 
time the Baptist Young People’s Union 
of the South officially enters a joint con- 
vention. For the first time the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America recog- 
nizes the general young people’s organiza- 
tion of the section to which it goes for its 
annual convention and enlists the sectional 
organization in making the convention 
significant. 

The proposal of the Executive Com- 
mittee of B. Y. P. U. A. to make the 
Kansas City gathering a joint convention 
with B. Y. P. U. South was submitted 
to the Board of Managers. Fifty-five af- 
firmative votes made the action practically 
unanimous. The invitation was extended 
to President W. W. Hamilton and the 
officers of B. Y. P. U. South. At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee held in 
Louisville recently the invitation was 
heartily received and two representatives 
appointed with power to meet representa- 
tives of B. Y. P.U. A. Dr. B. A. Dawes of 
Kentucky and Rev. T. J. Watts of Missouri 
met Mr. E. T. Clissold of Chicago and 
General Secretary W. E. Chalmers in 
Cincinnati, to arrange the program and 
the details of the convention preparations. 

It was decided to call the convention 
the “Twenty-First Convention of B. Y. 
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P. U. A. held jointly with B. Y. P. U. 
South.” After recognizing Canada _ it 
was agreed to divide the remaining places 
on the program equally and afford equal 
opportunities for the presentation of 
reports, announcements of courses, honors, 
literature, and the transaction of business. 
The sessions will be presided over alter- 
nately by President F. L. Anderson of 
B. Y. P. U. A. and President W. W. 
Hamilton of B. Y. P. U. South. Secretary 
Watts and General Secretary Chalmers 
were asked to work with the local com- 
mittee of arrangements, of which Dr. W. S. 
Abernethy, of the First Church, Kansas 
City, is chairman. Mr. Watts will com- 
municate with the transportation leaders 
of the various state organizations of the 
south and arrange to distribute adver- 
tising matter and secure delegations 
through them. 

In the south the young people’s work 
has been brought to a high degree of 
efficiency. A large number of unions have 
qualified as Ar. Many states have 
largely attended young people’s conven- 
tions or summer assemblies. Delegates 
from the north will have a fine opportunity 
at Kansas City of seeing southern work 
and catching its spirit. 

The program is well under way and 
promises to be strong. Announcement of 
transportation rates will soon be made. 
It is hoped that within each state young 
people’s workers will make a systematic 
and concerted effort for a representative 
delegation. With two thousand people 
in attendance at Brooklyn Convention 
last year five thousand ought to go to 
Kansas City, July 2-5, 1914. 


ih 


The Immigrant Gateway 


In connection with the study of immigra- 
tion, which Mission Study Classes in 
hundreds of churches have taken up this 
winter, there has been published “ The 
Immigrant Gateway,” a short play or dem- 
onstration representing the examination 
conducted by officials of the _ Immigration 
Service. This demonstration was origi- 
nally produced at The World in Boston 
Missionary Exposition and has since been 
given at all of the great World Missionary 
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Expositions held in several of the large 
cities of the United States, as well as at 
many conventions and meetings of young 
people’s and missionary organizations. 

There are eighteen immigrant charac- 
ters and nine immigration officials, and the 
scene is laid in the examination hall of the 
Ellis Island Immigration Station. The 
pamphlet contains suggested outlines for 
introductory and closing addresses, general 
directions for the presentation of the 
demonstration, with a diagram of a plat- 
form arrangement, the duties of examiners, 
suggestions as to costumes, instructions 
for making necessary properties, and a full 
dialogue between the immigration inspec- 
tors and each of the eighteen immigrants. 
The demonstration is not designed pri- 
marily as a means of entertainment, but 
as an aid to the creation of sympathetic 
interest and an intelligent comprehension 
of the problems and perplexities that face 
our immigrant friends as they enter the 
United States. It makes real one phase 
of a great problem. 


Sane dow se TREKLES 





WHERE MAN IS A BEAST OF BURDEN: 
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For the Joy that is Set before Us 
BY MARTHA H. MAC LEISH 


HIS first of April, 1914, we 
women of the Baptist de- 
nomination, North, are look- 
ing at our Foreign Mission 
work from a new angle. 
With the opening of this 
month, it comes nearer to us, 
as each District receives its 
special part and responsibility. This 
month the first District meetings will be 
held, and the District budgets formally 
accepted. It ought to be, with each of us 
women, a time of new consecration to the 
work. 

I suppose there is no question among 
thinking Christians of our day that the 
real object for which the Christian church 
exists is the salvation of the world. It is 
astonishing that nearly two thousand years 
after Christ’s coming so large a part of the 
world should be still in darkness. To a 
certain definite portion of those who sit 
in the shadows it is the business of Ameri- 
can Baptists to carry the message of God’s 
love, and the women and children of that 
portion look to us, the specially blessed 
women of these United States, to give them 
love and light and hope. Can we fail 
them? 

More than that, can we fail Christ? 
_He is counting upon us. Do you remember 
how, in that last beautiful prayer of His, 
He left the work definitely to all who should 
believe on Him? “I have manifested 
thy name unto the men which thou gavest 
me out of the world. ...I have given 
unto them the words which thou gavest 
me. .. . And now I am no more in the 
world, but these are in the world, and I 
come to thee. . . . As thou hast sent me 





into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world. . . . Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word.” 

There is our commission. And let us 
also remember that it is not we who are 
doing this work. It is far too vast for 
human agencies. It is Christ in us, work- 
ing through us to accomplish His great 
purposes. Can we refuse to be the human 
channels through which He shall work? 

It means sacrifice? Yes, surely, if that 
is the name one chooses to give it. All 
life is one great series of choices. Happy 
that man or woman, that young man or 
young woman, who sees things in their 
true proportions, as it were against the 
background of eternity, and in that light 
chooses the things to which time, money, 
life shall be given. Christ, you remember, 
“for the joy that was set before Him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 

As we women assume the work of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, can we not bring to it this 
high consecration and joy? 


ih 
Official 


The last annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society will be 
held in the First Baptist Church of Newton 
Center, Mass., April 29-30, and the last 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of the West 
will be held in the First Church, Chicago, 
May 6-7. At these meetings the final 
actions will be taken which are necessary 
for the taking over of the work by the 
new Society. The new organization will 
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hold its first meeting in connection with 
the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Boston, the dates of which are June 17-25. 

Most of the Districts of the new Society 
will hold their preliminary meetings during 
April. The special purpose of these will 
be to take over responsibility for the Dis- 
trict’s portion of the work. This will in- 
clude the assuming of the District’s part 
of the Budget. Without doubt each Dis- 
trict Board will hold a meeting either pre- 
ceding or in connection with the District 
meeting. The dates thus far announced 
are as follows: 

Northwestern District, April 14-15. 

West Central District, April 16-17. 

East Central District, April 21-22. 

Central District, May 4-6. 

ik 
Personals 


Miss Violetta Peterson and Miss Alta 
Ragon sailed in March for Burma. The 
former goes to Tharrawaddy and the 
latter to Bassein. Both have spent this 
winter in America, at the request of the 
Board, in order to be perfectly sure that 
they were physically able to return to 
their work. 

Miss Stella Ragon has been spending 
the winter with her sister Alta, and the 
two other sisters, in Florida. 

Miss Thora Thompson is happily set- 
tled at Tavoy, Burma, where she is carry- 
ing on the work of the Board of the East, 
laid down by Miss Scott when she had 
to return for furlough. 

Miss Augusta Peck has arrived in Burma, 
and writes that she is working with the 
Burmans at Toungoo. This is the same 
station where she spent her first term of 
service, but that term was spent in the 
school for the Karens. 

Assam has taken the biggest step in ad- 
vance this year. The Christian members 
of twenty tribes have for the first time 
met together in what they call an All 
Assam Convention. At the request of 


these native Christians, who themselves 
conducted this Convention, Miss Anna 
Long read a paper in Assamese. 

The new school building at Nowgong, 
put up by the aid of the Government, is 
now completed, and the government grant 
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toward the support of the school began 
on January Ist, 1914, when the Normal 
Training Department was formally opened. 


Miss Mary Nourse announced the en- 
gagement of her sister Alice to Mr. Earle 
Tisdale Hobart, a Cornell man from Bos- 
ton, who is making his home in North 
China. When the revolution broke out, 
he resigned his position as a teacher in one 
of the Government schools of Pekin and 
came to America. Finding he was fond 
of the country, he later returned to China 
in the employ of the Standard Oil Co. He 
speaks the Mandarin dialect. 


Miss Ida Wickenden has resigned in 
order to be married to Rev. Justin W. 
Nixon, a Baptist pastor in Minneapolis. 

Our new medical workers in South 
China, though they are spending six 
hours a day in the language class in Swa- 
tow, have nevertheless found opportunity 
to make themselves useful in their special 
line. One of the schoolgirls was operated 
on the other day by Dr. Newman and Dr. 
Mildred Scott, while Miss Fannie North- 
cott officiated as nurse. . 


Bertha Fetzer reports that she is very 
much improved in health. In the ab- 
sence of Miss Jones and Miss Rawlings, 
she is overburdened with responsibilities, 
but says she is delighted to have a chance 
to get into active work at last. 


Mr. Latimer and family are due to 
reach Huchow this spring from furlough. 
The new physician and his wife, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leach, moved there this fall from 
the language school. There will then be 
no home for our single women mission- 
aries in Huchow, as they are now living 
in a residence belonging to the A. B. F. M. 
S. A home for single women missionaries 


_ is a pressing need. There is now in the 


treasury for this home $1,352.03. The 
plans call for $6,000. Who will give the 
rest? 

Readers of Missions will mourn with 
Mary Jones over the loss of her mother, 
who died at their home in Zanesville, 
Ohio, soon after Christmas, the only 
Christmas Mary had had with her since 
1906. 

We are looking for Miss Sarah Whelpton, 
Miss Esther Lindberg, and Miss Mary 
Cressey home for furlough this spring. 




















Woman’s Place in the Kingdom 
II 
BY ELLA D. MAC LAURIN 


In the February issue of Missions we 
studied women as the first “‘ commissioned” 
messengers of the risen Christ. It was 
not, however, until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that American women 
were awakened for the first time to the 
needs of the heathen world and their 
hearts filled with a desire to tell of the 
risen Lord in the regions beyond. There 
was a positive need for woman’s work. 
The door of opportunity was now open. 
The voice of God spoke from within — 
the voices from the field spoke from with- 
out. 


THE NEED ON THE FIELD VOICED BY MIS- 
SIONARIES 


In 1834, Rev. David Abeel, a mission- 
ary from China, returned to England and 
America and voiced the deep conviction 
of the missionaries of the absolute need of 
unmarried women workers. He told them 
of the degradation of the women which his 
own eyes had witnessed. He pictured 
to them the tremendous power for good 
locked up in these mothers of the Orient, 
untaught and untrained, whose influence 
was now thrown on the side of supersti- 
tion and evil. He passed on to the Chris- 
tian women of America the pathetic but 
vibrant appeal of the women of China, 
** Are there no female men who can come 
and teach us?” 


THIS NEED COULD NOT BE MET BY EXISTING 
AGENCIES 


The missionaries were convinced of 
the hopelessness of attempting to dis- 
lodge heathenism while its main citadel — 
‘the home’ — was unreached and unreach- 
able by the agencies then employed. Men 
were shut out of the homes or from any 
contact with the women by the iron bars 
of custom, and the missionary’s wife could 
give, at best, only fragments of her time 
and strength. Then, why not send out 
young women to minister to the uncounted 
millions of women in these lands? 

In 1860, our own Mrs. Mason from 
Burma, returning on furlough, had the 
same story to tell regarding the condition 
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in Burma; the same convictions in regard 
to the futility of centering missions on 
anything than the “ home,” and the same 
conclusion that this work for women must 
be done by women if at all. She succeeded 
in interesting a body of women in New 
York City led by Mrs. Doremus, and as a 
result, the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society was incorporated in February, 
1861. A true John the Baptist, this 
Society was preparing the way for the 
organization of denominational Boards. 


A VITAL CONTRIBUTION 


Perhaps the most vital contribution 
of the Woman’s Societies to missionary 
administration has been their demonstra- 
tion of the power of organization: 

By their splendid army of unpaid officers 
and helpers; 

By their close contact with the local 
church; 

By their system of minute supervision; 

By their network of meetings and con- 
ventions; 

By their flood of attractive missionary 
literature; 

By their alluring but comprehensive 
mission study text books; 

By their summer schools and institutes 
all over the land; 

By their simple but constructive policies 
of Prayer, Finance, Education, Expansion, 
Standards of Excellence, and Honor Rolls, 
they have developed in state, association 
and local auxiliaries, leaders with the vision 
of a seer and the breadth and grasp of a 
statesman. Women with courage, with 
daring, with imagination, with initiative 
and with constructive ability have added 
to the efficiency of every department of 
Christian work. 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery says, “‘ The 
sowing, cultivating and I fear harrowing of 
the home field by these indefatigable 
Woman’s Missionary Societies is one 
prime cause of the missionary harvests 
of the past twenty-five years. It is as 
unreasonable for anyone to complain of 
the expense of these organizations as for a 
business house to grudge the salaries paid 
its agents or the expense of its advertising 
departments. Moreover, such are the 
different conditions of the lives of men and 
women that it is possible to secure from 
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women what cannot be given by men — 
unpaid service. There are thousands of 
women of wide vision and ability who are 
able and glad to give their services to this 
work. How short-sighted and wasteful 
it would be if the church of Christ should 
leave unutilized such resources. Resources 
only to be developed by women sharing 
the burdens of missionary administration. 
We learn by doing, and it is only because 
we have been given a definite task for 
which we are solely responsible that the 
women of our churches have awakened to 
intelligent and efficient cooperation in the 
stupendous work of evangelizing the 
world. Therefore, the work of the 
Woman’s Mission Societies for the women 
of our home churches is just beginning.” 


* HK 


““How few of the Christian women of 
America have as yet beheld the world’s 
wide multitude sitting hungry in desert 
places and heard the Master say, ‘ They 
need not depart; give ye them to eat.’ 
We have a thousand organizations for the 
broidered work on the fringe of life’s gar- 
ment and only one to weave the seamless 
robe of Jesus’ universal Kingdom. Hardly 
more do the heathen need the gospel of 
salvation than do we Christian women 
need to rise to a higher, broader, diviner 
conception of the meaning of that gospel. 
We need this large conception to make us 
more faithful to present duties; more 
courageous in solving hard problems; 
stronger to do the right and trust in God. 
If these mission societies accomplish noth- 
ing more than to make Christianity mean 
more to us in the home churches, they 
would be indispensable.” 


K 


* Until all Christian women have learned 
— and especially until the 600,000 non- 
contributing women who are members of 
our Northern Baptist churches have 
learned that the Cross of Christ is not to 
be sung about nor wept over, nor smothered 
in flowers, but set up in the midst of our 
every day life; that our Lord never com- 
manded us to cling to that Cross, but to 
carry it, the work of the missionary circle 
will not be done nor its warfare accom- 
plished.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Baptist Bible Training School of Japan 


See! this beautiful new dormitory made 
possible by the Jubilee offerings of the 
women and girls of Minnesota. Three 
buildings are needed —a dormitory for 
the students, a house for the missionaries, 
and a school with assembly and class rooms. 
Minnesota chose the school for their 
Jubilee offering, making it a Randall- 
Hance memorial in honor of two of their 
former splendid leaders. Because the 
Board could not furnish the total amount 
required ($11,500) for the three buildings, 
and because the Bible school could no 
longer continue in its crowded quarters, 
the missionaries and Property Committee 
recommended that the dormitory should 
be built first. Minnesota very graciously 
loaned the money for this purpose with the 
understanding that it should be returned 
for a school building. 

Today, there is an urgent appeal for the 
other two buildings. Miss Lavinia Mead, 
the beloved principal, has spent twenty- 
six years of her life in Christianizing and 
educating the daughters, wives and 
mothers of Japan, first at Sendai and then 
Chofu. Who can estimate the subtle 
influence of such a life permeating the 
homes of Japan for almost a generation? 
The work she is now developing at Osaka 
promises to be the crowning effort of her 
life. Osaka, with its more than a million 
souls, is the industrial center of Japan. 
Owing to the large number of women em- 
ployed in its factories, it affords an excel- 
lent location for the Woman’s Bible Train- 
ing School. The dormitory is _ three 
stories, has sixteen rooms —da_ parlor, 
teachers’ study, library, which will be the 
girls’ study as well (now used for chapel 
and recitation room), dining room, kitchen 
and matron’s room. At present, the stu- 
dents, teachers and missionaries occupy the 
dormitory. Rest and efficiency is impos- 
sible under such circumstances and we 
must secure the other buildings. 

Miss Mead writes: “ Don’t you think 
you can give me those other two buildings 
this year? We do need them so much and 
I feel that I cannot leave with my job half 
done. My furlough is due in 1915, but I 
want to stay until the buildings are all up. 
I never have had a work I loved more. 
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I should be most miserable to leave it 
until the buildings are finished. How I 
wish it could be done this year! Don’t 
I?!!! In the picture, the teachers are 
from my left to end. All the others are 
students. The little head is the baby boy 
of the woman next to me, the wife of a 
preacher. We thought we had him hid, 
but —. The picture is not good, but you 
can see us as we are. The new class of 
eleven are at my right, six standing and 
five sitting. The next class has now but 
three. The seniors are five. The students 
have helped Mrs. Tuxbury in Sunday 
school work and _ house-to-house calling. 
We have had our own normal work at the 
school with 150 children, woman’s meetings 
of unbelievers, boys’ clubs, girls’ bands, 
regular work in four hospitals and fac- 
tories; one, a class of over a hundred girls 
most interested. Our girls are intelligent and 
faithful, girls of course, full of fun and work. 

“The rising bell rings at 5.30 a.M.; re- 
tiring, at 9.30, and very little recreation. 
I felt if they had a tennis set I could get 
them out to play, but they say they feel 
selfish, as only four can play atatime. I 
wanted a basket ball set, but they cost too 
much. I have secured a fine music teacher 
for them. He is superintendent of the 
musical department in the Osaka govern- 
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ment high school for girls where there are 
560 girls. He conducts a singing class and 
teaches sixteen music lessons for $10 a 
month. I do not have appropriation 
enough to pay for it, so am advancing the 
money hoping that during the year I may 
squeeze it out, but I have grave doubts. 
I very much want to start a kindergarten 
for training girls in psychology and peda- 
gogy, giving them practice in kindergarten 
principles. We could finally make it self- 
supporting. That is but the foreshadow 
of two more in the city with our evangelis- 
tic work. Sometimes, I get so full of what 
ought to be done and what could be done, 
that I can hardly keep still. How I would 
like to have our buildings completed this 
year! When Mrs. Griffith was here she 
said to the girls, ‘ You must have your new 
building and soon.’ One of the seniors 
rose and said, ‘ We are so glad to hear that 
we are going to have the new buildings. 
We hope we may graduate in the new 
chapel.’ She was so sweet and cute about 
it that Mrs. Griffith said, ‘I will tell that 
to the women at home.’ ” 

Friends, what message shall we send to 
Miss Mead? She is one of those rare 
women who radiate hope, courage and good 
cheer. This quality combined with con- 


secrated common sense has been of untold 
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value in her efforts for the womanhood of 
new Japan. It is this which has given her 
a statesmanlike grasp of the situation, a 
vision of the possibilities, and an un- 
bounded faith in the success of the enter- 
prise. Miss Mead is a born teacher. 
With her inherent enthusiasm, winning 
personality and warm mother heart, she 
has won for herself the name of “ Our 
Great Heart.” Is there not some one who 


would like to keep fragrant the memory 
of some dear one by furnishing one of these 
necessary buildings where the girls and 
women of Japan may be trained for Christ’s 
triumphant service? The dormitory costs 
$5,000; the school, $3,500; the home 
$3,000. Who will, by her gift, become a 
vital part of these forces which are trans- 
forming Japan? Surely the appeal is a 
strong one. 
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11 Kamidort, 4 Chome, Minami Horie, 
Nishi Ku, Osaka, Japan, 
Nov. 27, 1913. 


Dear FrRIENDs,—Yes, we came to Osaka 
the first part of September, and I am now 
living where the Bible Training School 
was started. I have the oversight of the 
women’s evangelistic work on the Osaka 
field, so work with both the churches, and 


also in the country. That is, I go to all. 


the women’s meetings, visit as many 
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Sunday schools as I can and call in the 
homes of the Christians and inquirers. 
Then I often go to the country to hold 
women’s meetings and to help when they 
have special preaching services. We have 
two women’s meetings a month in one 
place about twenty miles from Osaka, 
having a cooking lesson first, and then a 
Bible lesson. 

This month one of the teachers in the 
Bible Training School has gone with me 
to the meetings and taught the lesson. 

















(Women don’t preach in this country, 
however much they may talk or teach.) 
This teacher is going to be married about 
Christmas time, so we are using her now 
as much as we can. She is a good Bible 
teacher, and lately has been speaking to 
the women about the importance of 
studying the Bible.. We are trying to 
teach the women to assume responsibility 
in the church, to teach, lead and help 
others, but it is very hard. 

I am well and happy and busier than I 
have ever been before. We have a Sunday 
school here at 8.30 a.m. I help a little 
until the girls from the Training School 
come. Then I go to Osaka Baptist 
Church on the east side, for Sunday 
school at nine. I have a nice class of 
girls there. After the service in the morn- 
ing I hurry home to have something to 
eat and then to another Sunday school at 
two o'clock. 

Some Sundays I go with the girls to a 
country town 32 miles from Osaka. It 
takes us two hours to get there. We have 
two meetings and then return on the last 
train, getting home at 12 P.M. 

It seems good to be back here, to meet 
the people whom I have known for years. 
Osaka has changed a great deal in eleven 
years. Many new foreign buildings have 
been put up, the streets are widened in 
many places, and electric cars run like 
a net work in all directions. 

The position of the Baptists also has 
changed. Then the few believers met 
in dark gloomy Japanese houses to wor- 
ship God, while now they have two nice 
new churches, and five preaching places. 
Then when we went to call in the homes 
often the door was slammed in our faces, 
now we are welcomed anywhere. We have 
eight places where we hold women’s meet- 
ings every month, and there are twelve 
Sunday schools. The girls in the Training 
School teach in the Sunday school, and 
some of them call in the homes Friday 
afternoons. Just now we are very busy 
getting ready for Christmas. 

To-day is Thanksgiving Day. This 
year the Baptist missionaries in Central 
Japan have dinner (Thanksgiving) in 
Osaka in Mr. Hill’s home. Miss Mead 
and I also do our part towards it. I have 
made three pies (I have not made any for 
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years), so I am afraid they are “ pais,” 
as the Japanese say. 

Last Thursday night I went to the 
Osaka Recreation Club entertainment. 
The program consisted of vocal and in- 
strumental music and recitations. A Mrs. 
Woodworth, a Canadian lady in Japan for 
a short rest, gave the recitations. It was 
a fine program, and for a short time I for- 
got I was in Japan. 

Mary E. Danizison. 


Nyaunglebin, Burma, January, 1914. 
Some weeks ago an old woman called. 
She was from a small village far away on the 
mountains. She wanted to know more of 
the Way of Salvation. How had she be- 
come interested? ‘Two years ago her son, 
Mg Loh, studied in this school. He was 
here only a year, but in that time he learned 
of Jesus and His love and accepted Him 
as His Saviour. He went back to his 
heathen mountain home, a faithful witness 
for Christ. His mother now came to 
learn more. The seed sown does bear 
fruit and we can never tell how far the 
influence of our school goes, so we take 
courage and go on with the assurance that 
our labor in the Lord is not in vain. 


EstHer W. LINDBERG. 


Swatow, China, January 5, 1914. 

Dear Frienps: Edwin and I had a 
Merry Christmas with the Groesbecks 
and Leshers at Chaoyang. Four children 
with stockings and a Christmas tree seem 
quite worth while, and we older people were 
well remembered too. Edwin thinks that 
Santa Claus should have some gifts when 
he gives so many, and he wants to know, 
too, if I think Santa Claus will go to 
heaven! 

It is good to have Miss Traver back, 
though we don’t see much of her, for she 
is out on itinerating tours now. She will 
be out until the close of the term, then 
comes Conference; in fact it overlaps with 
the opening week of the new term, so we 
shall only get the women enrolled and 
lessons assigned and have work begun 
with the Chinese teachers that week. 
Miss Traver comes in to teach this next 
term and Miss Sollman goes out into the 
country. 
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I have been planning to write a descrip- 
tion of the formal opening of our Women’s 
School Building; that was to be my annual 
report letter! Alas, it isn’t written, but 
I haven’t given up hope of doing so, 
though I expect it to appear from the pen 
of some of the Burma delegates, who 
happily were with us on that day, before 
I find time to write it! 

It was a happy affair and every one who 
visits the building exclaims over its 
roominess, good arrangement, and general 
air of comfort. It certainly is a comfort 
to me after teaching all last year in a dark 
room with tiled floor, damp and cold, and 
so near the big jars of salt vegetables that 
the smell almost drove scriptural thoughts 
from my mind! 

PRupENCcE C. Wor ey. 


oy 
Birthday Reminders 


The birthdays of our April missionaries 
are as follows: 


een .. Bowtt.. ... 2... April 2oth 
Miss Mary Cressey......... April 24th 
Miss A. E. Dessa........... April 25th 
Miss Lavinia Mead........ April 26th 


Hereafter we shall try to announce the 
birthdays two months in advance, so that 
birthday letters can reach them. 


kh 
The Emblem 


For the past three years many 
requests have come from our 
Baptist young women for an ap- 
propriate emblem to take the 
place of the former W. I. C. pin. 

This need has at last been met by the 
selection of a beautiful pin which is of 
Alice blue and white enamel on double 
gold plate. The pin carries a safety catch 
which prevents its becoming unfastened 
and easily lost. The accompanying cut 
shows the size of the emblem. The tone 
of blue matches exactly the popular pen- 
nants which the young women’s organiza- 
tions are now using. 

Send 35 cents for a sample. 





Address 


Literature Department, Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 2969 
Vernon Aye,, Chicago, IIl, 
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The Literature Department 


We are wondering how many of our Baptist women 
and girls are missing the remarkably fine missionary 
literature which has been published by the Societies 
and the Publication Society during the past few 
months. While there have been unprecedented sales 
we fear there are still large numbers who have not 

‘caught the spirit '’ and are not reading these excel- 
lent books. They are so inexpensive, so important, 
and, withal, so fascinating, that we covet for you what 
they can mean to your life. Run through the list 
below and if you have not already read them, send for 
them at once. It is especially important that you read 
these this centennial year. 


For the Children. 

Missions MADE FASCINATING FOR WIDE AWAKE 
Grrts (for leaders). Price 35c. Postage 4c. 

MISSIONARY HELPS FOR JUNIOR LEADERS. 
25c. Postage 3c. 

CRUSADERS IN TURKEY (with set of 12 pictures). 
Price 25c. Postage 3c. 

THE YOUNG CHINA HUNTERS. 
2c. 

Firty MISSIONARY HEROES EverRY Boy AND GIRL 
SHOULD KNow. Price $1.00. 

JUDSON THE PIONEER. 35C. 
Postage 8c. 

ANN OF AVA. 35c. paper, 50c. cloth. Postage 8c. 

JuDSON STORIETTES. Price roc. 

ORIENTAL PICTURE STORIES OR A JUBILEE IN 
Jupson LAND. Price roc. 


For Young People. 

FOLLOWING THE SUNRISE, by Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. 35c. paper, 50c. cloth. Postage 8c. 

ANN oF AvA, by Ethel D. Hubbard. 35c. paper, Soc. 
cloth. Postage 8c. 


Price 
Price 20c. 


Postage 


paper, 50c. cloth. 


JUDSON THE PIONEER, by J. M. Hull. 35c. paper, 
50c. cloth. Postage 8c. 

THE IMMORTAL SEVEN, by J. L. Hill. 35c. paper, 
50c. cloth. Postage 9c. 

THE CALL OF THE WORLD, by W. E. Doughty. 


25c. Postage 4c. ‘ 
Firty MISSIONARY HEROES, by Julia H. Johnston. 
$1.00. 


For Everybody. 
Same as listed under Young People. 


General. 

Jesus Curist’s MEN (A progress or pageant). 35c. 
paper, 50c. cloth. Postage 8c. 

Should be used by every church. 

THE VICTORY OF MARY CHRISTOPHER (best book on 
tithing). Board 15c., paper, roc. 


The United Study Book for 1914-1915. 

THE CHILD IN THE Mipst. — A comparative study 
of child welfare in non-Christian lands, by Mary 
Shauffler Labaree. 

This is not a book for children, but is an outline 
study of childhood in the East, showing the great need 
of the children in the East for the knowledge of the 
Christ Child. Mrs. Labareee has shown in a most 
remarkable way the awful effect upon the child heart, 
of the lack of the knowledge of Christ; she then asks us 
in Christ’s name to pray that we may not rest until 
every mother in the world is truly a Holy Mother and 
every little child a Holy Child. 

The chapter headings are as follows: 

Chapter I. The Child in Its Helplessness. 

Chapter II. The Child at Home. 

Chapter III. The Child at Play and Work. 

Chapter IV. The Child at School. 

Chapter V. The Child at Worship. 

Chapter VI. The Child at Work for Christ. 

Chapter VII. The Mother and the Christ Child. 

Price in cloth 50c., postage 8c.; in paper, 30c., postage 
6c. 


THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST. 

We hope that every church in the country will use 
either at Easter time or later this splendid program 
prepared for Easter. It can be ordered in quantity 
from any of the Foreign Societies. Three copies of 
the supplement will accompany each 100 copies of the 
program. These programs are free. With every 
large order will also be sent a beautiful lithograph of 
Judson for framing, 
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A Unified Plan of Church Finance 


| picecn time to time different systems of 

church finance are presented, one hav- 
ing some particular feature to its credit, 
another having some different feature as 
its strong point. In the Unified Plan of 
Church Finance, which has now been 
adopted by a number of our larger 
churches, there are many excellent fea- 
tures, ‘the chief of which, perhaps, is the 
elimination of all duplication in the finan- 
cial appeals coming from the various 
church organizations. It has the further 
advantage that in the annual report of the 
treasurer, the entire financial activity of 
the whole church at once appears. This 
system has been adopted by the East End 
Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
whose pastor, the Rev. A. A. Shaw, we are 
indebted for the following extracts from 
the church handbook. Specimens of the 
pledge cards are omitted as being similar 
to those commonly in use, but the budgets 
of the General and the Benevolence 
Funds, which are printed on the backs of 
the respective pledge cards, are given. A 
survey of these plans should prove sug- 
gestive to many pastors and church 
treasurers, though for smaller churches 
the plans would naturally be somewhat 
curtailed. 


EAST END CHURCH PLAN 


In order that the Church may meet its 
financial obligations without multiplicity of 
appeals and at the same time develop in its 
members a sense of stewardship and the 
grace of giving, the following compre- 
hensive plan is adopted by the Church: 

1. Every member in the Church who has 
an income or an allowance is expected to 
make a weekly offering, however small, 
toward the general expenses of the Church. 
Parents are urged to arrange for their 
children to make their own offerings in 
separate envelopes. White envelopes will 
be provided for this offering. 

2. Every member of the Church who has 
an income or an allowance is expected to 
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make a weekly offering, however small, for 
the Missionary and Philanthropic Enter- 
prises in which the Church is engaged. 
Pink envelopes will be provided for this 
offering. 

The contributor may elect whether this 
offering shall be credited directly to the 
Church or to one or more of the organiza- 
tions of the Church, viz., Bible School, 
B. Y. P. U., Woman’s Society, Farther 
Lights, etc., and his envelopes will be 
stamped accordingly. These organiza- 
tions may, if they so desire, designate 
their offerings to some special object in- 
cluded in the general missionary budget 
of the Church. It is very desirable, how- 
ever, that so far as possible the various or- 
ganizations unite in the designation of their 
funds. On the recommendation of the 
Benevolence Committee the Church shall 
from year to year decide what missionary 
and philanthropic objects shall be in- 
cluded in the Church Budget; and shall 
determine each year the percentage to be 
given to each. This plan shall not be 
understood as preventing any individual 
from designating gifts to objects outside 
the Budget if he so desires. 

3. While we strongly recommend the 
weekly payment of pledges in the envelopes 
provided, thus making our giving a part of 
our worship, still individual members who 
prefer, may redeem their pledges in 
monthly or quarterly payments. 

4. In view of the fact that each member 
of the Church is expected to make a weekly 
offering to the current expenses of the 
Church, and on the understanding that the 
organizations will cooperate in the general 
plan, the Church will assume the necessary 
running expenses of the Bible School, 
B. Y. P. U., Women’s Society, Farther 
Lights, and such other organizations as 
may be included from time to time by vote 
of the Board of Trustees on the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee. 
Each such organization must place in the 
hands of the Board of Trustees at least 
one month before the annual meeting each 
year a budget of proposed expenses. 
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5. Apart from these regular offerings for 
general expenses and benevolence, no 
special offerings, selling of tickets or solicit- 
ing of funds shall be permitted in the 
Church, except as approved by the Board 
of Trustees. Any special offering made 
shall pass through the hands of the Church 
Treasurer. 

If the Benevolence Committee and the 
Trustees deem it advisable, a special appeal 
may be made each year for each of the 
principal objects in the budget to secure 
offerings from those not contributing 
regularly. 

6. There shall be but one Treasurer for 
all the funds of the Church. The Treas- 
urer of each organization shall be an 
assistant to the Church Treasurer and 
shall receive and pass over to the Church 
Treasurer, weekly if possible, the regular 
funds of that organization. 

All income of any organization in the 
Church from sources other than the regular 
collections may be held by the organiza- 
tion, but must be reported in total to the 
Church Treasurer before the annual meet- 
ing of the Church. 

7. The Church shall appoint two Finan- 
cial Secretaries, one for General Expenses 
and one for Benevolence, each of whom 
shall have an assistant in each organiza- 
tion of the Church. These Secretaries and 
Assistants, with three members at large 
appointed by the Church, shall constitute 
a Finance Committee, who shall be re- 
sponsible for securing pledges and col- 
lections. Quarterly statements shall be 


rendered by the Secretaries to all contrib- 


utors. 

8. At the annual meeting of the Church 
the Board of Trustees shall present a 
Budget of all amounts required for General 
Expenses and a similar Budget for Benevo- 
lence shall be presented by the Benevo- 
lence Committee and on adoption of these 
Budgets a canvass shall be made under thé 
direction of the Finance Committee for 
pledges sufficient to cover the same. 

g. Each applicant for membership in the 
Church shall be given by the Church Clerk, 
a copy of the Church Covenant and Regu- 
lations, a card of “‘ Application for Mem- 
bership,” pledge cards for the two funds 
of the Church, and stamped envelopes 
addressed to the Financial Secretaries. 
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10. The pink and white envelopes shall 
be numbered uniformly and shall be 
placed alternately in cartons and mailed 
or given to each member. 

11. It will be observed that under this 
plan members of the Church will not be 
called on to contribute to different or- 
ganizations in the Church for the same 
object. In order to make this plan a 
success, however, it will be necessary for 
the members to make their single offering 
to Benevolences at least as large as the 
total of their previous offerings through the 
various channels. This will be equally 
true with offerings for General Expenses. 
If all our members will heartily cooperate 
and each one do his part there will be 
ample funds and no undue burden on any 
one. 

BUDGETS FOR I9I3-I4 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


Reece $4,000.00 
| 150.00 
$4,150.00 
—— Be ks ssiorcubdate tpeesse 780.00 
rganist 
Choir : . +. $1,800.00 
ere 50.00 
Care of Organ.. 100.00 
1,950.00 
Printing, Sta- 
tionery and 
Postage...... $325.00 
Calendars...... 350.00 
675.00 
Electric Current 
OS ere $375.00 
Power.....0. 150.00 
525.00 
Fuel and Heat........... 300.00 
Ee ere 35.00 
Furniture and Fixtures... | 100.00 
i ci eneaicenesauas 4%« 55.00 
Repairs and Cleaning..... 800.00 
IOWOEG Ss sisyalosareceeiiti so 6:% s 58.00 
ee ae 126.00 
General Expenses........ 200.00 
<. g eee 600.00 
Serr 800.00 
Chaseh Gocials........... 50.00 
Accounts Payable........ 150.00 
———— $11,354.00 
FD | Oe ere re 55,00 
I Ri iis stirs rendeces 40.00 
Bible School ($100.00 conditional). . g00.00 
OUND © OGIEE oo so secsscescnees 175.00 
Brotherhood (conditional).......... 300.00 
$12,824.00 
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BENEVOLENCE 

Foreign Missions.................. $740.00 
FU OME osc cceesiaibsees 475.00 
Publication: SOCIety. <6.<s6< 0.565 se 120.00 
Ohio Baptist Education Society..... 120.00 
Ohio Baptist Convention........... 300.00 
Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Fund. . 75.00 
Cleveland City Mission Society.... 1,000.00 
BIE PIB ak ce chewewnccaes: 150.00 
Mitecel AneOues os: o3:0 cote sades hans. 450.00 

$3,430.00 
Woman’s Society.................. $600.00 
SUNGAVIICNOG! 6 isi esse wtics Gee ne 300.00 
| Serer ee re 250.00 
Warenen Ag ntes 6 cceutas cece sees 260.00 


It is impracticable at this time to give an 
accurate list of the various speakers, mis- 
sionaries, and leaders who will be present 
at the conferences, but as in previous 
summers the faculty will consist of the 
foremost teachers and leaders in mission- 
ary education as well as secretaries rep- 
resenting all the leading home and foreign 
mission boards and other platform speak- 
ers of national and international reputation. 


oo 
Foreign Mission Statistics for 1913 


UR readers will be interested in the 
following figures, which are given in 
the Missionary Review of the World, and are 
probably as accurate as can be obtained. 
The general results are noteworthy, and 
indicate the scope of the missionary enter- 
prise, and the relative position of the lead- 
ing denominations: 

Nearly sixteen and one half million 
dollars ($16,458,069) was given in the 
United States and Canada last year for 
Protestant Christian Missions outside of 
those two countries. This includes $420,867 
spent by educational and medical organiza- 
tions and $414,413 used by Home Mission- 
ary societies outside of the United States 
and Canada. Nearly four million dollars 
($3,855,286.32) was also contributed from 
native sources to support mission work 
under American auspices. 

The total force of American foreign 
missionaries last year is reported as 9,785 
— including 2,807 wives and 2,778 other 
women. Native workers number 48,454 
in American missions, and the full com- 
municant members of churches on the 
field are 1,366,551 — this is at least 200,000 
more than were reported last year. It is 
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an impressive fact that in the missions 
operated by American societies in foreign 
lands on the average about 4,000 each week, 
or 600 a day, throughout the year united 
with the Church of Christ. 

Of the American societies reporting the 
larger gifts, the Presbyterian Church 
(North) comes first with $1,837,697.99, 
and is followed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North) with $1,539,403.97; the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
with $1,195,523.68, and the American 
Board with $1,048,938.76. The Southern 
Presbyterians, the United Presbyterians, 
and the Moravians, lead in per capita gifts. 

In number of missionaries supported 
the Presbyterians lead with 1,155; in 
native workers the Methodist Board 
(North) is first with 9,883, and in com- 
municant members the Methodists (North) 
with 375,481, including probationers. Last 
year the Methodists baptized 31,338, 
the Presbyterians (North) 20,000, the 
Baptists (North) 17,155, and the Congrega- 
tionalists 3,625. In educational work the 
Methodists lead, and the Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, and Presbyterians follow. 
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Missionary Program Topics for 1914 
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January. Adoniram Judson, Pioneer. 

February. American Baptist Missions in the Indian Empire. 
March. Our work in the Farthest East. 

April. A Centenary ot Baptist Missionary Organization. 
May. The Sunday School and the Church. 

June. The Colporter and the Country District. 

July. Partnership with God in the Kingdom Enterprise. 
August. Missionary Motives. 

September. The Commonwealths and the Kingdom. 

October. Social Aspects of Home Missions. 

November. Home Missions. (To be announced.) 

December. Home Missions. (To be announced.) 


1. The April program is to be given in the churches in anticipation of the centennial to be 
celebrated in June, and with a view to increasing interest in the Boston meeting of the Northern 


Baptist Convention. 
2. The September program is to be based on Dr. Padelford’s new book, “‘ The Common- 


weaith and the Kingdom.” 
3. “‘ Social Aspects of Home Missions ”’ is to be the subject of the new text book for next year. 
The November and December topics cannot be definitely announced until the outline 
of this new Home Mission book is received. 


MAY TOPIC: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH 


OpeninG Hymn. 
PRAYER. 
Scripture: An Early Sunday School. 
Hymn. 
THE RELATION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TO THE CHURCH. 
Its teaching opportunity — 5 minutes. 
Its evangelistic opportunity — 5 minutes. 
Hymn. 
THE SunpDAY SCHOOL THE BirRTHPLACE OF MissIONARY INTEREST — 5 minutes. 
THe American Baptist PuBLICATION SOCIETY AND THE ORGANIZATION OF SUNDAY 
ScHOOLs — 5 minutes. 
Hymn. 
TESTIMONIES AS TO INDIVIDUAL BLESSINGS FROM SuNDAY ScHooL WorK — I5 minutes. 
Ciosinc Hymn Aanp Prayer. 


Neh. 8 : 1-8 


NOTES 
For literature see leaflets — 


The Sunday School a Force and a Need. 

Sunday School Missions a Real Helper. 

The Sunday School and the Church. 

Decision Day in Baptist Schools. 

The Sunday School as a Missionary Pioneer. 

The Sunday School the Birthplace of Missionary Interest. 

The Founding and Development of Baptist Sunday Schools. 

Sunday School Work of the American Baptist Publication Society. 

Article in February Missions — “The Gospel in Paradox Valley 
Service. 

All leaflets above named may be secured from Department of Missionary Education, 23 East 
26th St., New York, or by application to Missionary Department, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
For copies of Misstons, send to Missions, Ford Building, Boston. 
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and articles in April 


delphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Reading Campaign 


Mrs. Albert Hatcher Smith, president 
of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of Southern California, has worked 
out a plan of missionary reading for 
Sunday schools, and has introduced it 
into the Sunday school of the Huntington 
Church where her husband is pastor. 
Each class is provided with a book on 
missions suited to the age of the pupil, 
and the names of the members of the class 
are posted on the inside cover. Each mem- 
ber has the book in turn to read at home, 
when it is passed to the person whose 
name appears next on the list until all 
have read it. The book is then returned 
to the teacher or class president, and after 
it has been reviewed before the school by 
a member of the class it is placed in the 
school library as a circulating volume. 

The following designation has been made 
in connection with the Judson Centennial 
campaign: 

Middle Aged People — Judson’s “ Life of 


Judson.” 
Young Married People — “‘ The Immortal 


Seven.” 

Business Men — “‘ The Call of the World.” 

Philathea — “ Ann of Ava.” 

Junior Philathea — “ Ann of Ava.” 

Mixed class, high school young people — 
“* Jesus Christ’s Men.” 

Girls — ‘‘ Under Marching Orders.” 

Boys — ‘‘ Judson, the Pioneer.” 


This plan will surely commend itself 
to Sunday school workers as simple, prac- 
tical and informing. In the Huntington 
school it has awakened genuine enthusiasm. 


ih 


In northern Japan a severe famine is 
pressing upon the population, and it will 
tax the utmost resources of charitable per- 
sons in that empire and abroad to prevent 
many from starving. 


The Spirit of Womanhood 


The poem given below is the prologue 
of the Foreign Mission Pageant published 
by the National Board of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association. It is 
so excellent that we quote it in full. 


I am the spirit of Womanhood! 

Over this world I have brooded 

From earliest time, and wherever 
Humanity comes into life, I am present. 


Back in the world’s time of childhood 
When men scarcely knew of their God, 
Sadly I suffered, unheard, and unpraised, 
For only the man was exalted. 

Women were then only beasts 

Of the field and bearers of burdens. 
Then to the world came the Master, 

The Christ, who in word and in action 
Taught that the man, the woman, 

Are children of God and beloved 

In an equal degree by the Father. 

Hear how He spake to them both 

In the voice of a Friend and Redeemer: 
‘* That they may have life, life, LIFE 
More abundant — this is the aim of my coming.” 


I am the spirit of Womanhood! 

Over the world I have wandered, 

And now for the lives that are stunted 

I utter my cry of petition. 

Where is that life which the Christ came to bring, 
For women are not yet unshackled? 

Many there are with hodies bowed down, 
With minds that have never been loosened; 
Many with hearts that are heavy with pain, 
Who never have heard of a Saviour. 

Women go down through the sorrows of sin 
And know not the soul that is in them. 
Crushed is their spirit as tree-trunks are bent 
By the bowlders that roll from the mountains. 
Yet the work of the Christ marches on, 
Forever He lives to inspire it. 

Who then will help Him go forth to convey 
Abundance of life to His people? 


I am the spirit of Womanhood! 

Over the world I am honored, 
Wherever the love of the heart 

Has gone out from woman to woman. 


Good is this binding together, 

The building together of Christians 

To open the doors of a happier life 

For women, the mothers of nations. 

See how their work and their play 

Is hallowed if God is within it. 

Great deeds are wrought and great sacrifice made 
Wherever the Master has entered. 

Then widen your bounds to the utmost 

Till no spot on earth may be found 

Where women and girls can be stunted 

In body, in mind, or in spirit. 

So shall the Kingdom of Heaven increase 

And the-circle of Christ be completed. 
“That they may have life, life more abundant % = 
This is the call of the Christian, 
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A CHURCH ERECTED BY CRIMINALS 


Strange paradoxes are of frequent oc- 
currence on our mission fields. Rev. 
F. Kurtz, one of our missionaries in Madira, 
South India, describes a unique experi- 
ence in having a new church building 
erected by a gang of criminals, and super- 
vised by the Salvation Army. He writes 
as follows: 

In October our Property Committee 
let the contract for our new church build- 
ing in Bezwada to the Salvation Army. 
The Army is in charge of a criminal settle- 
ment of some 500 people. The Govern- 
ment turn these people over to them for 
the hope of reformation. Many of them 
have served jail sentences. They work in 
stone and earth and are now at work on 
our church building. We think it is a 
fine example of mission comity — the 
Salvation Army building a Baptist church! 
It is a little odd also to have a gang of 
professional thieves build a church, but 
queer things happen on the mission field. 
Bezwada is a growing city of 35,000 
people, with five railways, and is bound to 
be much larger than it is now. The build- 
ing is to cost Rs. 3,000 ($1,000), but the 
building would cost $3,000 if not more, 
at home. Half of the money was raised 
on the field and the Board granted the 
other half. 


RESPECT FOR WOMANHOOD BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY CHRISTIANITY 


The elevation of womanhood in non- 
Christian lands is always one of the most 
remarkable evidences: of the power and 
influence of Christianity. A brief testi- 
mony of this kind is seen in the following 
paragraph from a letter from Rev. G. H. 
Hamlen, one of our missionaries in Bala- 
sore, India: 

I must not omit to mention something 
which pleased us much on a recent trip. 
There were ten men and boys, and four 
young women in our party. The solici- 


tude of all the men and boys for the women 
and their careful courtesy and kindness, 
were a great delight, specially when we 
could see all round us in how little esteem 
other men held their women relatives and 
friends. In such things as these our Lord 
Jesus is transforming the lives of his 
followers here, as He does everywhere. 


CROSSING THE BAY 


Rev. Charles L. Bromley, one of our 
missionaries in Shaohsing, China, recently 
had occasion to go to Shanghai. ‘The most 
interesting part of his journey was crossing 
the bay at Hangchow. Three different 
methods of transportation are used in 
order to make this passage. ‘The traveler 
finds a seat on a crude and primitive cart 
drawn by huge oxen, as indicated in the 
accompanying photograph. This cart 
conveys him through the mud and water 
on the shore to the beginning of a long 
plank walk which extends several hundred 
feet out into the bay, as shown in the 
second photograph. This plank walk has 
been built because the ferry boat cannot 
get within five hundred feet of the shore 
when the tide is in. At the end of the 
plank walk the traveler boards the ferry 
boat, as shown in the third photograph, 
and in this the passage is made across the 
bay. As will be seen there is considerable 
difference between the Chinese ferry boat 
and the modern ferry boat of America. 
But all these things are a necessary part of 
the pleasures of Chinese travel. 


A VERSATILE NEW RECRUIT 


The modern missionary is no longer a 
man who spends his time merely standing 
under a palm tree with an open Bible in 
his hand, preaching to a crowd of savages. 
Instead he lives a busy life and has a mani- 
fold task to perform. The following 
paragraph from Rev. A. V. Marsh, who 
recently went to our Congo Mission in 
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Africa, indicates that the missionary must 
be a jack-of-all-trades, as well as a preacher 
of the gospel: 

I have fallen in love with Ikoko and 
Lake Ntomba. I do not think I could 
have chosen a better location or better 
people with whom to labor. This is a 
busy place. When I left America I never 
expected to be printer, carpenter, mender 
of lamps, machines, etc. Even athletics 
claim our attention. At the close of the 
day’s work the boys are gathered for jump- 
ing, work on the parallel bars and tor the 
playing of old fashioned games in which 
they heartily join. 


GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION IN CHINA 


Another indication of the changed 
conditions in China appears in a recent 
letter from Rev. G. W. Lewis of Ungkung. 
““We were greatly surprised recently,” 
he writes, “ to receive a proposition from 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
Kwangtung Province offering to register 
the Christian schools. In some places 
there has been a desire for governmental 
recognition of the mission schools and some 
have been hoping for it in this province 
but it was hardly expected so soon. So 
far as I can see there is nothing at all ob- 
jectionable in the proposition that is 
made. Moreover the Commissioner of 
Education is himself a Christian, which 
has much effect on the educational work 
in general. Of course I have not yet made 
application for the registration of the 
school at Ungkung for I want to talk it 
over with other missionaries first but I 
expect that we shall take advantage of the 
offer.” 


SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE 


Rev. D. L. Jamison, who is making a 
world tour of our mission fields, sends this 
word from Manchuria: “ Rev. Francis J. 
White is president of the Shanghai College 
and Theological Seminary, which is under 
the auspices of both the Northern and 
Southern Baptists. There are twenty-six 
acres owned by the institution, with several 
good buildings, located on the ‘ Little 
Yangtsze’ River, some five miles from 
the city of Shanghai—a charming site. 
There are 140 students in the academy, 
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college and seminary. The Seminary 
students ‘man’ eight or nine preaching 
stations in and about Shanghai every 
Sunday afternoon. Forty dollars gold 
(U. S. money) pays the yearly expense of a 
student, including board, room, lights, 
laundry and tuition. The school is badly 
in need of more buildings and better equip- 
ment.” After the celebration at Rangoon 
Mr. Jamison expected to visit India. He 
has been up the Yangtsze to Hankow, 
thence by rail to Peking and Mukden, 
Manchuria; also to Korea and Japan, 
and says he is having a most interesting 
trip. 
A MESSAGE FROM RANGOON 


We reached Rangoon in November after 
a comfortable voyage. The East has 
rightly been accused of moving slow, but 
it does move, and apparent changes take 
place while one is at home on furlough. 
For example, on the Vinton compound 
electric lights have been put into the chapel 
and Memorial building since I left Burma. 
The mission houses on the college com- 
pound have also been furnished with 
electric lights. A large number of fine 
buildings have been constructed in Ran- 
goon. 

In Tavoy I find mines have been opened 
and I hear of mines having been discovered 
in the Shan States and plans have been 
made to open them in the near future. 
We hope nothing will hinder the mission- 
ary enterprise from keeping pace with 
these new improvements and plans. — 
THora Tuompson, Javoy; Burma. 


A HOME FOR HINDU WIDOWS 


At a recent conference in Darjeeling on 
women’s work there were present several 
experienced missionaries to talk infor- 
mally, most of the time. Mrs. Meade 
gave a splendid talk about the Widow’s 
Home of the Scotch Mission. The Hindus 
themselves asked for the Home,and brought 
many of their widows in. They were not 
made to break caste, for if they did they 
would be turned out of their homes, and 
if for any reason they couldn’t keep them 
in the Home, they would be worse off 
than before. 

Mrs. Meade said, “One Sunday there 
had been no conversion in a long time and 
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Mr. Meade preached an awful sermon, 
the most awful I ever heard; afterwards 
some of the women talked about it saying, 
‘ Why, he said if there are no conversions 
it is in vain that I have come to India. 
It is in vain that I was born!’ Soon after 
Miss Tuck received a note from one of 
them saying that she wanted to be a 
Christian. The girl was 25 years old. 
They urged her to tell her father first 
that she wanted to be baptized. But she 
said, ‘No, I am of age, I can do as I like. 
I want to be baptized.’ But she did send 
him a note and he arrived ten minutes 
after her baptism. After the service, 
kneeling at her feet he pleaded that his 
only widow daughter would say, ‘I’m 
not a Christian’ and would deny Christ. 
She said, again and again, ‘I can’t do that, 
father. Ask me anything else, but I 
can’t do that.’ Some days after she went 
to see her mother, several teachers and 
others accompanying her. She told her 
that some day (after they became a little 
more accustomed to the idea) she would 
go home and tell them about Christ.” 

Shortly after another girl became a 
Christian. Mrs. Meade said it was wonder- 
ful to see how all rejoiced with them over 
these two Christians. — M. S. Frost of 
Balicore, India. 


AN APPRECIATION FROM SWEDEN 


For eighty years American Baptists 
have been engaged in work on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Because we have assumed 
only a partial support and a partial direc- 
tion of the work, it has been justly re- 
garded as of a somewhat different character 
from the work in non-Christian lands. 
For this reason the work has been less 
advertised and the results are less known 
than the other. But, as a matter of fact, 
no work that we have ever done has yielded 
larger returns than this work in Europe. 
The following paragraph of appreciation in 
a letter from the principal of the Swedish 
Baptist Theological Seminary is worthy of 
notice: 

The timely decision of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
to call Dr. Broady and send him as a missionary 
to Sweden in 1866 has proved an act of ines- 
timably rich and felicitous consequences, which 
are manifested in the rapid growth and spread 


of New Testament Christianity in Sweden. 
Without our seminary, which was established 
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under the auspices of and supported by your 
noble Society, and the hundreds of ministers 
educated there under the leading care and tutor- 
ship of Dr. Broady, Baptist missions in Sweden 
would probably have been as weak in effort 
and meagre in result as has been the work in the 
other Scandinavian countries. Now the means 
spent by your Society and the work accom- 
plished by its gifted and very able missionary 
leader on the Swedish field have been instru- 
mental in building up a strong Baptist denomina- 
tion, the churches of which are efficiently 
organized and fitted for promising missionary 
enterprises both at home and abroad. In 
view of this we feel prompted to express our 
deep gratitude to your great Society for its 
liberal and continued support of our work; 
and at the same time we take opportunity to 
testify of our high estimation of Dr. Broady and 
his faithful life-work. 

Our work in Sweden has been more 
far-reaching in its results than is generally 
known. In 1866, when the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society took over 
the work from the Publication Society, 
there were 6,411 members of Baptist 
churches in Sweden. Today there are 
53,087. And the fact that today we can 
begin gradually to withdraw our support 
from this field and other fields in Europe 
is the best evidence of the value of our 


earlier efforts. 


A FLOURISHING SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Work among the Buddhists has been 
encouraging. There is a marked readiness 
in all the villages to listen to the gospel. 
There are a number of earnest inquirers. 
Of the nine baptized at Lammadaw, dur- 
ing November, five were from Buddhist 
homes and four were women for whom we 
have been working some time. They have 
had a clear experience and are earnest in 
their Christian life. 

All of the children in the Sunday school 
held in connection with the Lammadaw 
day school are from heathen homes. There 
are about 200 in the day school. The 
attendance at Sunday school is voluntary 
yet we have from 150 to 160 every Sunday 
morning. ‘The post cards and other pic- 
ture cards sent from America have been 
such a help. Each is given a card every 
Sunday. Often these cards are the only 
decorations seen on the walls of their 
homes. I know it would do your heart 
good to hear them lustily repeat the Scrip- 
ture portions memorized. 

Anna F. Frepricxson, Rangoon, Burma, 
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THE KEAMS CANYON MISSION 


The missionary work at Keams Canyon, 
Ariz., among the Hopi and Navajo In- 
dians, is making good progress. The 
exact location of the new mission has not 
yet been determined. Rev. Lee I. Thayer, 
the missionary, has been operating with 
a sand pump testing the land for water. 
The location of water is the first thing 
of which to be assured. At present the 
valley in which he has been working is 
almost impassable, for it is the muddy 
season following the melting of the snow. 
In order to be sure, he will dig for water 
with pick and shovel when the ground has 
again become normal. The little group 
of buildings of which we give a picture will 
interest the many friends of the Home 
Mission Society, which has provided for 
their erection, and of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, which is also cooperating 
generously in providing consecrated 
teachers. 


A PARISH IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 


Rev. J. M. Hupp, missionary at Kettle 
Falls, Washington, finds his interesting 





field filled with great possibilities. He 
writes: “‘We are spending the greater 
part of our time in driving and visiting 
from house to house and in the construction 
of a new church edifice in one of the most 
centrally located communities in the state. 
Recently we have opened up a promising 
out-station adjacent to the Pleasant 
Valley church. This will be a good feeder 
to the new organization. ‘The seed sowing 
will mean the reaping of a_ bountiful 
harvest in the near future. 

“My wife and I during the last three 
years and eight months have traveled 
nearly eleven thousand miles by team, 
visiting the people, and have made over 
twelve hundred calls. We have also 
traveled three thousand miles by rail, and 
are now erecting the third church edifice. 
Eighty-nine have been received into the 
fellowship of our Baptist ranks. 

** At the last meeting which I held at 
the out-station, several expressed a desire 
to follow Christ. We had a splendid 
ingathering at the time of the dedication 
of our new building and we believe we 
hold the key to the entire situation on 
this great Hudson of the West.” 








THE BAPTIST MISSION AT KEAMS CANYON 
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WHERE THE PLEASANT VALLEY, WYOMING, BAPTIST CHURCH WAS ORGANIZED 


Where Hard Work Tells 


Recently several workers met at the 
little town of Orin Junction, Wyoming, 
— Rev. George Van Winkle, pastor at 
Cheyenne, and President of the Wyoming 
Baptist State Convention; Rev. Hal P. 
Fudge, our general missionary; Rev. S. D. 
May, colporter on Wagon No. 63, and 
Rev. Robert R. Hopton, pastor of the 
Casper church. From Orin they traveled 
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six miles on the gospel wagon and took 
supper with Deacon J. A. Townsend. 
On Tuesday evening, services were held 
in a cook shack near Fisher, a little station 
on the Northwestern Railroad. Mr. Van 
Winkle preached, and two young people 
presented themselves for baptism on 
the following day. Missionary Hopton 
preached at the home of Deacon Townsend, 
and the youngest son presented himself 
for baptism. 


itt 


PREPARING A BAPTISTRY FOR THREE CANDIDATES AT FISHER, WYOMING 
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Wednesday evening a little company 
gathered on the bank of the Shawnee 
Creek to witness the baptism of these 
three candidates. As the water was 
not of sufficient depth, the creek had to 
be stopped in its course, and a baptistry 
formed in order that we might baptize 
“where there was much water.” The 
picture shows the baptistry in course of 
construction. From left to right you may 
get acquainted with the men: Colporter 
May, Pastor Van Winkle, Deacon Town- 
send, Secretary Fudge and Missionary 
Hopton. On Wednesday evening a church 
was organized with eighteen members. 

The second picture shows the building 
where the church was formed, and where 
the congregation will hold its services for 
a time. They now have a prosperous 
Bible school, and expect to hold a weekly 
prayer meeting. The new organization 
will be called the “* Pleasant Valley Baptist 
Church.” The majority of the members 
have homesteads in the community, and 
the permanency of the work seems estab- 
lished. The people travel for miles to 
hear the message, and willingly stay from 
ten until eleven o’clock at night that they 
may secure just a little more of the bread 
from heaven. Missionary Hopton is the 
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nearest pastor to the new church, and he 
is seventy miles away. He intends to 
visit the field occasionally, and Colporter 
May will also not forget it. 


FROM THE PASTOR AT OTTUMWA, IOWA 


The past quarter has been one of success- 
ful study of Home Missions in the Sunday 
school. I think I have a plan that will 
work for missions in the Sunday school at 
the regular hour of study. It has been 
a complete success with our school. We 
have a special Missionary Room, fitted up 
with maps ‘and charts and _ pictures, 
stereoscopic views, etc. A specialist as 
teacher meets every class in the school 
each quarter, combining classes if small, 
making twelve classes. Each teacher ac- 
companies his class for the study hour, 
and on the following Sunday reviews the 
omitted Sunday school lesson so as not 
to lose connection. It is the attractive 
class in our school. 


* KK HK 


{Dean Shailer Mathews put it perti- 
nently when he said, speaking of our cam- 
paign efforts, “There is honor enough to 
go round and responsibility more than 
enough to go round.” 





THE CHURCH AT FAIRMOUNT, N. D., AIDED BY THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
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The Sunday School at Boston 


Just before dismissal on a recent Sunday, 
the superintendent of the Lansdowne 
Baptist Sunday School in Pennsylvania 
made this announcement to his school: 
*‘ Last year we sent pupils’ graded work to 
the exhibit at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Detroit. In the list of awards 
we received mention for our Junior and 
individual work. I want to have every 
department represented in the Boston 
exhibit and this is the last quarter in which 
we can gather our work.” By this incentive 
this superintendent is hopeful of deepening 
the interest of the teachers and improving 
the work of the pupils. 

Last year at Detroit eighteen states 
were represented by pupils’ work. The 
exhibit attracted considerable attention, 
and surprised many by the high grade 
work up-to-date Sunday schools are 
getting from their pupils. The judges 
gave first honors to the school at Colorado 
Springs. But many superintendents and 
pastors who had not heard of the competi- 
tion last year have entered the lists this 
year. The exhibit is under the auspices 
of the Educational Department of the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
which has descriptive leaflets for free distri- 
bution upon application to the secretary. 

The exhibit is so arranged that a school 
may send work from any or all depart- 
ments. State Sunday School Committees 
are asked to cooperate with Directors of 
Sunday School and Young People’s work, 
or directly with the Philadelphia office in 
making this exhibit a worthy representa- 
tion of Baptist advanced Sunday school 
work. Mr. W. W. Main of Boston is to 
make the local arrangements for the 
exhibit and Dr. H. F. Cope, Secretary of 
the Religious Education Association, has 
promised to act as Chairman of the 
Committee of Awards. 

Wii1am E, CHALMERS, 
Educational Secretary. 





The Cleveland Baptist Institute 


The first of four joint Institutes for 
Young People’s and Sunday School Workers 
which the Educational Department of the 
American Baptist Publication Society has 
been planning for this year was held in 
Cleveland. With a good local committee 
and general secretary, Stanton Caldwell, 
who managed the details with unusual 
skill, with hearty cooperation on part of 
churches and pastors, and a strong faculty, 
the Institute was a splendid success. It 
opened with a large and _ enthusiastic 
audience in the auditorium of the First 
Church on Sunday afternoon, Dr. Stilwell 
presiding. Beginning at 4.30 on Monday 
there were five periods for five days with 
classes in Elementary Psychology and 
Child Study, Methods of Teaching, Bible- 
school Organization, Elementary Work, 
Baptist Fundamentals, Social Service. 
Among the instructors were Dr. George T. 
Webb, Dr. Samuel Z. Batten, Dr. Howard 
Wayne Smith, Rev. William E. Chalmers, 
Miss Daisy Dean, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
E. M. Stephenson, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Curtis, Mr. D. C. Yoder, 
Rev. A. M. Dixon, Mr. W. A. Holmes of 
Ohio, Mr. Magnus Burgess of Detroit. 
On Friday evening a recognition service was 
held, when ninety certificates were granted 
to those who had attended more than ten 
sessions and had submitted satisfactory 
notes. Awards were given to the churches 
having the largest attendance. Announce- 
ment was made that 550 had formally en- 
rolled for the work. This did not include 
the many who attended the popular 
lectures in the evenings nor the confer- 
ences which were held on Friday. As a 
climax to the work of the week, Dean 
Shailer Mathews gave an address on 
“The Bible in the Making of Character.” 
The Baptists of Cleveland have words of 
highest praise for the work of the Institute 
and have great hopes of its fruit in their 
Sunday schools and young people’s societies, 























A SWEEPING VICTORY 


Rev. E. R. Hermiston writes from Lom- 
poc, Cal., at the end of February: “ We 
have had a hard task here and my voice is 
like a fog horn; but victory has come after 
five weeks of the greatest combat with deep 
seated California infidelity and Spanish 
indifference. We are now in a sweeping 
revival. Fifty have already come forward 
and made public confession, and fifty more 
have made some kind of a decision. We 
were compelled to leave the car and go to 
the Baptist church. Later we were crowded 
out of the Baptist church and compelled to 
go to the Opera House. And even that has 
proved to be too small. The Baptist 
church has been without a pastor for a year 
and a half. They have already been led to 
call a good man. I am more convinced 
than ever that Chapel Car Evangelism 
is the efficient Evangelism for these dead 
fields.” 


COLPORTER EXPERIENCES 


Rev. Carl Fischer, of Greybull, Wyoming, 
sends this incident of his work: It had 
been a long drive, and when I finally ar- 
rived I was told that it would be useless to 
hold an all day basket service at the school- 
house, for all the people on the creek were 
invited to the Sunday dinner party, and of 
course would go there. This was a great 
disappointment to me, but what was to be 
done? Return I would not, and to stay 
without a meeting was out of the question. 
So I went to the “man who made the 
supper,” explaining to him the situation. 

“ Why,” he said, “ put up your horses and 
stay for the dinner tomorrow.” This 
suited me very well. 

“ But how about my meeting?” I asked. 

“Why not have it right here? My wife 
has a piano and can play for you.” So all 
things worked together for good. After 
dinner, when dishes had been put away, all 
joined in the old-time songs and hearts were 
softened. Having read the Scripture from 
Luke 15, and led in prayer, I spoke on the 
Great Gospel Feast, the importance of 
accepting and the sin of slighting the invi- 
tation to it. The party did not close as 
usual with dancing and other frolics, but 
with prayer and songs; and when towards 
evening they left to do the “chores” all 
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were well satisfied. And the lesson, “ If 
people will not come to church, take the 
church to them,” impressed itself upon 
me more than ever. 

Mr. Fischer says the fact that our 
churches in the Big Horn Basin are weaker 
today than they were six or eight years ago 
need not alarm or discourage us in the least. 
A reaction has set in in business as well as 
religion. When the country was settled 
money came in and was in circulation, the 
country was “ booming,” but now the fast 
and unhealthy growth has given place to a 
rather slow but sure development. 


AT SAN ACACIO, COLORADO 


In November, 1910, E. M. Stephenson, 
D.D., Sunday School Director for the Pub- 
lication -Society, organized a new Sunday 
school at San Acacio, the understanding 
being that the Baptists were to have this 
town, as the Methodist Episcopals had the 
one to the north and the Presbyterians 
the town to the south, on the new line 
of railroad running from Mt. Blanc to 
New Mexico. The prosperity of the 
country is dependent wholly upon irriga- 
gation projects. At the end of three 
years the pastor of the church wrote: 
“The Sunday school is still increasing in 
interest and usefulness) We have an 
attendance of almost 50 each Sunday with 
seven teachers. We have a large teacher 
training class, from which we may supply 
the need for other teachers when necessary. 
We also have eight members in the Home 
Department and ten on our Cradle Roll. 
The church now numbers 25 and we are 
endeavoring to meet the religious need 
of our community. We have no church 
building, but worship in the public library, 
which is very cozy and adapted to our pres- 
ent need.” 

Rev. W. J. Sly, the present Director of 
Sunday School Work in the state, says, 
“This is now one of the most prosperous 
little churches in Colorado, with one of 
the finest and best equipped -Sunday 
schools. I ‘recently held an Institute there, 


giving ten lectures; and eight took the 
examination and received their certifi- 
cates, while twelve finished the first teacher 
training book. This means growth, and 
the outlook there for future developments is 
very promising.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BELOW CAN BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. How many Christian Burmans are there in 
round numbers? 

2. What did Lazarus the colporter do to the 
priest who mutilated the Bible? 

_ 3. What church in Mexico has just celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary? 

4. Where are the waterways on which the 
Publication Society’s cruiser “‘ Crozer” carries 
the Gospel to the people? 

5. Who took an eighty-three-mile journey over 
corduroy roads and through a flooded district? 

6. What is the date of the June Anniversaries 
in Boston? 

7. What is the inscription on the tomb of Mrs. 
Price, a native Burman? 

8. What is the chief sight that challenges the 
attention of the visitor to Rangoon, Burma? 

9. Where was the first Baptist Church among 
the Slovaks in this country organized, and in 
what year? 

10. What is the story of the ‘ Consecrated 
Rice Mill ”? 





11. Who runs the motor boat “ Grace,” and 
how many people heard the gospel preached in 
two days, and where? 

12. Who was the Rev. J. G. Oncken? 

13. Where is the Mary G. Burdette Memorial 
Building? 

14. In what country did the Christians of 
twenty tribes meet in convention for the first 
time this last year? 

15. Where was a Christian church building 
erected by criminals? 

16. When did the Foreign Society begin work 
in Sweden, and how many members are there in 
the Baptist churches of Sweden now? 

17. What home missionary pastor in less than 
four years traveled 11,000 miles by team, 3,000 
miles by rail, making over 1,200 calls? 

18. What is the Sunday School Exhibit plan 
for the Northern Baptist Convention? 

19. How many Moslems are there in the 
world? 

20. What article interested you most in 
April Missions? 
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A New Jewish Bible 

Jewish scholars of the United States have 
finished a new translation of the Old 
Testament for English-speaking Jews. 
The standard of the Authorized Version 
has-been followed as closely as possible, 
thereby preserving the classical English 
diction. Speaking of the work, Dr. Kauf- 
man Kohler, president of the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati, one of the 
revisers, says: ‘“‘ As students we might 
have displayed in many instances greater 
originality; as workers at a Bible for the 
people, we gladly yield in favor of a trans- 
lation which created the God-fearing, 
liberty-loving race of men that made 
England and North America what they 
are. Only in one respect we approached 


our work as students equipped with the 
ammunition of modern research. Just 
as the Revised Version, the work of modern 
English and American scholars, represents 


the advanced scientific character of modern 
Biblical exegesis, so does our translation 
offer to the Jewish world the Scriptures 
in modern English upon a thorough scienti- 
fic basis free from any sectarianism or 
any Jewish bias. It is a Jewish Bible only 
in so far as it takes cognizance of the syna- 
gogue usage regarding the order of books 
and the divisions of the Pentateuchal Sab- 
bath portions and Hebrew nomenclatures. 
Aside from this, it presents itself as the 
translation of the Scripture pure and sim- 
ple, and we confidently expect that non- 
Jewish scholars will use it with profit in 
future revisions of their own versions, since 
as Jewish students we frequently succeeded 
in penetrating deeper into the spirit of the 
Hebrew original than did translators less 
conversant with the Hebrew diction. 
Thus our work is truly a peace-offering to 
both the Jewish and the non-Jewish 
world.” 
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‘Among the Burmans ” 


This is a book deserving special mention 
at this time, as a thoroughly up-to-date, 
readable story of work in that land to which 
the Judson Centennial has directed our 
thought at this time. From the large 
sale of the Judson Biographies, it is prob- 
ably true that the older history has been 
made fairly familiar. The aim of this 
book is to give a true picture of present 
day life and conditions in “ ‘The Land of 
Judson.” Its author is Henry Park Coch- 
rane, one of our honored missionaries to 
Burma. The skill with which the author 
has introduced anecdotes and concrete 
illustrations adds immensely to the value 
of the book as a piece of popular Missionary 
Literature. It is written in a familiar, 
fresh, informal style. The study of the 
older history in connection with which 
Judson is so commanding a figure has 
surely raised questions about Burma 
which can only be answered by such a book 
as this; the only one covering all Burma. 
The price is $1.25 net. 


*h 
New Books Received 


The Real Billy Sunday, by Elijah P. 
Brown. (Revell, $1.15 postpaid.) Sure 
to be widely read. 

Manual of Missions, by Carl Leroy How- 
land, Ph.B. (Revell.) Useful informa- 
tion. 

Horizon of American Missions, by I. N. 
McCash, LL.D. (Revell.) A book full 
of things to think about. 

Essential Missionary Principles, by Rev. 
Roland Allen, M.A., formerly Missionary 
in North China. (Revell.) Inspirational 
in quality. 





The Reformation in Germany, by Prof. 
Henry C. Vedder. (Macmillan Co., $3.00.) 
A remarkable study. 

Not Lawful to Utter, by Dan Crawford, 
whose Thinking Black has made a sensa- 
tion. (Geo. H. Doran Co.) Discloses the 


missionary’s faith and source of power. 


ik 
Field Note 


Baptists generally will note with interest 
the arrangement made between Calvary 
Church and the Fifth Avenue Church of 
New York City, by which the two congre- 
gations come together for worship and 
pastoral service, while each church main- 
tains its separate organization. Dr. Woelf- 
kin is pastor of the churches under this 
joint plan, and will have such assistance 
as he needs in the prosecution of enlarged 
plans. The Fifth Avenue meeting house 
had become untenable, and the union, 
which will doubtless be complete in time, 
gives us one strong church in a strategic 
point on Aanhattan Island. There is 
every reason to predict a strong work under 
the able ministry of Dr. Woelfkin. The 
combined rolls have a membership of over 
2,000. 


QThe greatest danger that Porto Ricans 
have to be guarded against is that of ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the tobacco trust 
and the sugar trust. The island is not 
rich but is a wealth producer for outside 
capitalists, who are not apt to think too 
much of the welfare of the Porto Ricans. 
That is the view entertained by Bishop 
Van Buren, who labored for more than a 
decade in the island. That the people 
should have American citizenship he 
believes. 
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